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Editorial  Notes 

After  School,  Every  year  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils  leave  school 
What?  and  seek  for  employment.  It  is  one  of  the  decisive 

moments  of  every  boy’s  career.  For  all  the  years  to 
come  his  material  well  being  and  mental  comfort  will  depend  on  his 
success  in  finding  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  is  best  adapted  by  nature 
and  by  training.  What  are  his  chances  of  success?  What  does  the  school 
do  to  help? 

In  most  cases,  particularly  in  smaller  centres  of  population,  the 
boy’s  choice  is  determined  largely  by  home  surroundings  and  by  chance 
opportunities.  Obviously  his  choice  is  limited.  He  does  not  know  the 
possibilities  or  requirements  of  various  types  of  employment.  He  does 
not  know  how  to  get  in  touch  except  by  watching  for  advertisements  or 
asking  friends  or  making  personal  applications.  Fortunately  there  are 
not  only  two  or  three,  but  many  employments  where  a boy  of  character 
may  hope  for  success.  Nor  is  his  first  job  likely  to  be  his  last  one.  He 
may  spend  years — some  of  them  largely  wasted  years — -trying  out  one 
occupation  after  another  or  if  of  less  adventurous  spirit,  or  with  less 
opportunity,  may  remain  for  life  a square  peg  in  a round  hole. 

As  industrial  conditions  become  more  complex  it  will  likely  be 
harder  and  harder  for  a boy  to  know  what  to  do.  Which  of  the  possible 
jobs  that  offer  is  a blind-alley  job?  What  are  the  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities of  various  types  of  employment?  How  does  one  get  a foothold? 
And  so  the  school,  where  he  gets  his  preliminary  education  is  being  asked 
more  and  more  to  offer  the  help  required. 

The  school  may  give  help  by  one  or  more  methods.  Definite  courses 
of  instruction  in  occupational  information  may  be  offered;  or  a special 
member  of  the  staff  may  be  appointed  who  will  have  it  as  his  particular 
function,  to  give  such  information  and  counsel.  Further  and  in  connec- 
tion with  these,  secondary  schools  or  junior  high  schools  may  offer 
training  in  one  or  more  types  of  commercial  or  industrial  work,  thus 
combining  exploratory  courses  with  definite  training.  This  practice,  of 
course,  has  long  been  familiar,  having  its  beginning  in  courses  in  com- 
mercial work,  or  manual  training  or,  for  girls,  household  arts,  and 
developing  into  the  scores  of  courses  offered  in  the  modern  vocational 
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schools.  The  attempt  to  offer  vocational  information  courses  without  a 
special  instructor  has  obvious  drawbacks.  The  teacher  of  English  or  of 
civics,  for  instance,  has,  as  a rule,  neither  the  time  nor  the  knowledge 
required.  The  effective  method  is,  accordingly,  likely  to  make  it  the 
duty  of  some  special  member  of  the  staff  to  undertake  in  various  ways 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  school  with  the  requirements  of  industrial 
or  commercial  life.  In  Ontario  such  a solution  has  long  been  provided 
for  by  law  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  govern- 
ing vocational  education. 

Project  Educational  reformers  are  predicting  that  the  time 

Methods  will  come  when  the  greater  part  of  the  school  time- 

table will  be  filled,  not  with  subjects,  but  with 
"activities”.  Of  course  as  long  as  boys  and  girls  require  grounding  in 
the  fundamental  or  "tool”  subjects,  a certain  amount  of  the  conventional 
class  teaching  must  remain,  but  there  may  be  a wide  margin  beyond  that. 
The  so-called  "activity”  programme  we  are  already  familiar  with  in  the 
methods  of  the  kindergarten.  Experiments  in  the  project-method  seek  to 
apply  these  same  educational  principles  in  the  upper  grades-  Many 
instances  of  these  have  already  been  published  in  The  School  and  more 
would  be  welcome.  As  a method  of  organization  the  work-study-play, 
or  rotary  plan  lends  itself  readily  to  the  new  method  of  curriculum  ad- 
justment. So  too  do  the  numerous  practical  courses  offered  in  vocational 
schools.  Besides  these  there  are  many  schools  which  have  undertaken 
such  types  of  activities  as  are  feasible  with  the  usual  school  accommo- 
dation and  equipment.  The  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  furnishes 
many  examples-  An  excellent  list  of  such  possibilities  may  be  found  in 
the  article  by  Professor  L.  A.  DeWolf e in  this  issue  of  The  School. 


Notes 

The  number  of  one-teacher  public  schools  in  the  United  States  de- 
creased from  approximately  189,000  in  1920  to  approximately  161,000 
in  1926,  an  average  annual  decrease  for  the  six  years  of  about  4,600. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of  consolidated  schools  increased  by 
about  6,000.  In  other  words  about  6,000  larger  rural  schools  have  replaced 
about  30,000  small  rural  schools.  Probably  about  150,000  teachers  in 
rural  districts  are  now  employed  in  consolidated  schools. 

Approximately  400,000  free  text  books  have  been  distributed  by 
the  New  Brunswick  Government  School  Book  Department  at  a cost  of 
about  $120,000.00,  since  the  1928  school  year  opened,  as  a result  of  the 
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extension  of  the  policy  of  free  school  books  for  all  the  72,101  pupils  of 
Grades  I to  VIII  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  Province. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  two  examples  of  the  new-type 
tests,  one  for  a public  school  grade  and  one  for  a high  school,  as  requested 
in  January.  “The  School”  would  be  glad  to  receive  further  examples 
though  it  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  publish  all  it  may  receive. 

The  annual  report  of  Inspector  F.  P.  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Kingston, 
suggests  to  the  board  the  question  of  establishing  a junior  high  school  in 
that  city. 


Glimpses  of  Canada 


ATHABASKA  VALLEY,  JASPER  NATIONAL  PARK 
Courtesy  Canadian  National  Railways. 


Who’s  Who? 


MAJOR  D.  M.  DUNCAN 
Recently  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Winnipeg,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Daniel  McIntyre 


CORBIN  A.  BROWN,  B.A. 
Formerly  Principal  of  Ryerson  School, 
London,  Ont.,  who  has  been  appointed 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the  city 
of  Chatham 


M.  R.  FYDELL,  B.A. 

Recently  appointed  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  for  the  County  of  Peel,  to  suc- 
ceed Inspector  W.  G.  Galbraith 


r.  a.  a.  McConnell,  b.a. 

Recently  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  for  Northern  Ontario  with  head- 
quarters at  Haileybury 


A Party  for  “Teacher” 


ETHEL  MCDONALD  IRWIN 

WE  were  late  for  the  party  that  summer  afternoon.  The  eating 
and  toast-drinking  and  speech-making  were  over;  the  darkening 
shadows  of  the  great  maples  were  lengthening  across  the  lawn; 
in  interested  little  groups  the  guests  were  talking  informally;  already  a 
little  bustle  of  departure  was  heard,  as  cars  from  a distance  began  to 
leave.  Set  apart  from  it  all  by  some  intangible  barrier,  yet,  quite  as 
undefinably  its  centre,  sat  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  celebration — Mrs. 
Almeda  Reed  Godfrey,  a pioneer  teacher,  to  whose  home  at  Copenhagen, 
south  of  Aylmer,  Ontario,  had  come  scores  of  her  old  pupils  on  that  day 
to  do  her  honour. 

Seated  in  a quaint  old  chair,  her  tiny  figure  almost  lost  in  its  depths, 
her  quiet  hands  relieved  now  of  the  great  sheaf  of  roses  sent  by  one  old 
pupil,  and  surrounded  by  many  loving  gifts  from  others,  she  relaxed, 
solitary  for  a moment,  gazing  wistfully  and  unseeingly  towards  the 
woods  silhouetted  against  the  western  afterglow.  The  sunsets  of  ninety 
years  she  has  seen,  but  truly  was  it  said  of  her  that  she  might  outgrow 
her  day  and  generation,  but  never  her  contacts  with  the  world,  for  from 
far  and  near,  from  every  station  of  life  they  come  to  her — grateful  letters 
and  graceful  tributes  and  appreciative  visits  from  her  former  scholars. 

This  year  these  were  synchronized.  All  who  lived  within  motoring 
distance  came  together,  bringing  well-filled  baskets  and  loving  gifts  for 
“teacher”.  Two  of  her  “big  girls”,  coming  early,  coaxed  her  to  allow 
them  to  dress  her  still  abundant  and  beautifully  waving  hair  as  she 
wore  it  when  she  began  teaching  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  Had  we 
been  there  we  would  have  seen  only  two  elderly,  gray-haired  women, 
fussing  busily  and  happily  over  another’s  still  whiter  head;  but  to  their 
inner  vision  they  were  transformed  by  the  magic  wand  of  memory  into 
eager-eyed,  admiring,  little  maids,  at  last  permitted  to  arrange  their 
dear  young  teacher’s  brown  ringlets  into  a chignon,  with  one  long  curl 
drooping  over  her  shoulder,  and  graced,  just  over  her  ear,  with  a rose 
—or  “.  . . Do  you  remember — wasn’t  it  a flat  blue  silk  bow?”  . . . 
At  last,  to  end  the  dispute  which  nearly  arose,  she  firmly  announced  her 
intention  of  wearing  neither.  Then  they  placed  in  her  hands  the  self- 
same bell  which  had  called  them  from  play,  so  many  decades  ago,  and 
with  this  she  summoned  them  now  to  the  loaded  tables. 

Watching  them,  we  were  vaguely  puzzled.  What  was  the  elusive 
something  which  made  this  party  different?  Why  these  smarting 
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eyelids  and  this  occasionally  constricted  throat?  Unfamiliar  sensations 
these,  at  a social  function  whose  keynote  was  quiet  gaiety!  Ah,  there  it 
was!  Quiet  gaiety!  There  were  no  young  people!  No  spontaneous 
shouts  of  youthful  laughter,  no  flashing  of  long  silken  hose  or  sporty 
“bags”  across  the  grass!  Only  gray  heads  nodding  (yes,  and  gray 
beards  wagging)  at  amusing  reminiscences.  Faded  dim  eyes  blurring 
as  teacher  yet  once  more  called  the  roll,  and  name  after  name  evoked 
no  answering  “Present”  from  lips  long  silent. 

Presently  photograph  albums  were  brought  from  the  house,  one  for 
each  school  in  which  she  had  taught — Medina,  Brooksdale,  Dorchester, 
Gladstone,  Lakeview  and  Grovesend  (here  was  where  she  met  and 


“They  placed  in  her  hands  the  self-same  bell  which  had  called  them  from  play  so  many 

decades  ago.” 


married  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Godfrey,  also  a teacher,  whose  memory  is 
revered  by  all  who  knew  him).  To-day  only  the  last  three  books  were 
examined,  amid  exclamations  of  pleased  recognition,  which  opened  long 
vistas  of  romance,  of  comedy,  and  too  often,  of  tragedy  as  well. 

Here,  on  opposite  pages,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y.  who  had  eloped  from 
school  one  Friday  after  four!  “Yes,  a great  many  of  my  winter  pupils 
were  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  then.  . . . They  were  always 
a most  happy,  devoted  couple.  The  problem  of  supporting  a wife  was 
less  complicated  then,  you  know!”  This  keen-eyed  lad  is  now  an 
Honourable  congressman  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  too,  now 
claims  as  one  <*f  its  great  ministers  this  mischief-loving  lad.  This  little 
black-eyed  girl  became  a great  singer,  continentally  famous.  She  gave 
up  her  career  at  its  zenith,  on  a moment’s  notice,  to  come  home  to  care 
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for  her  mother,  left  sick  and  alone  (and,  incidentally,  she  has  accom- 
plished wonders  in  developing  latent  musical  talent  locally  ever  since. 
Well  over  seventy,  she  drove  her  own  car  filled  with  old  school-mates 
to  the  party;  and  was  the  guest  soloist  at  a recent  banquet  in  London 
in  honour  of  Hon.  Howard  Ferguson.  Can  you  find  her,  sparkling  and 
vivacious  as  ever,  in  the  group?  Here  is  another  whose  daughter  sings 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York.  This  is  the  old 
schoolhouse  at  Grovesend,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  the  farm  owned 
by  the  father  of  Prof.  Wrong  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  opposite 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ingram,  nephew  of  the  popular 
Bishop  of  London.  Other  celebrities  there  were — a doctor  who  gained 
fame  overseas,  a judge,  an  eminent  mathematician — but  most  of  them 
had  become  “just  average  folks,  like  you  and  me”,  doing  well  or  ill  the 
humdrum  tasks  of  ordinary,  wholesome,  every  day  living  in  village  or 
farm — but  all  doing  it  just  a little  better  for  the  inspiration  to  high  living 
and  noble  thinking  gained  from  contact  with  Mrs.  Godfrey  in  childhood. 
Sixty-four  years  ago  she  attended  Toronto  Normal  School.  “Then,  as 
now,  our  professors  impressed  on  us  that  for  all  successful  teachers  the 
watchword  must  be:  “Review,  Review,  Review !” 

“Schools?”  “Little  or  no  equipment,  impossible  lighting  and 
ventilation,  verbose  text  books;  and  yet— we  turned  out  some  clever 
men  and  women.  No  spoon-feeding  in  the  sixties  and  seventies!” 

“Sports?”  “No  organized  sports.  Yes,  they  played  games  in  the 
yard  or  back  in  the  beaver  meadow.  No,  I could  not  join  them.  I 
gave  them  encouragement  and  oversight,  but  even  my  eighty-five 
pounds  would  have  been  unwieldy  in  my  long  train  and  elaborate 
chignon,  while  playing  crack-the-whip,  or  shinney,  don’t  you  think? 
Certainly,  dresses  are  much  more  sensible  and  beautiful  to-day.” 

“Vacations?”  “Two  weeks  in  August  and  one  at  Christmas.  School 
lunches  were  not  the  balanced  meals  of  to-day — and  as  for  the  teacher, 
boarding  round  left  much  to  be  desired.  A book  I should  like  to  write 
would  be  entitled:  ‘Boarding  Houses  I Have  Known’5” 

Her  interest  in  things  educational  is  inbred,  for  there  have  been,  and 
are,  many  teachers,  religious  and  secular  in  her  family,  as  well  as  artists 
and  musicians;  since  the  time  of  John  Bunyan  there  has  been  at  least 
one  minister  in  each  generation.  A cousin  and  nephew  are  lecturers  at 
two  of  Toronto’s  universities;  Marietta  Holley,  the  creator  of  “Josiah 
Allen’s  Wife,”  the  Baroness  Huard  who  wrote  so  vividly  of  her  war 
experiences,  and  her  famous  actor  father  are  connections  of  her  mother’s 
family.  One  hundred  and  nine  years  ago  her  mother,  then  Patience 
Smith,  was  engaged  to  teach  a group  of  pioneer  children  near  the  present 
village  of  Embro,  by  Mr.  Cody,  a forbear  of  Canon  Cody  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  Toronto.  Through  the  woods  of  what  is  now  the  famous 
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township  of  West  Zorra,  the  home  of  so  many  intellectual  stalwarts, 
she  rode  on  horseback  daily,  five  miles,  to  her  school. 

As  her  name  Patience,  and  that  of  her  sister,  Prudence,  implies, ^she 
was  of  Puritan  descent,  born  under  the  shadow  of  the  Catskills  on  ,the 
Hudson  River.  Her  mother  was  an  Otis,  the  family  dividing  allegiance 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Gen.  Jas.  Otis  gained  Revolutionary 
fame  and  honour,  but  her  branch  of  the  family,  sacrificing  home  and 
comfort,  sought  the  more  arduous  but  no  less  honourable  career  of  the 
Loyalists.  A treasured  heirloom  is  a quaint  Paris  doll,  still  wearing 
the  garments  said  to  be  fashioned  before  the  days  of  1776  by  the  fingers 
of  wee  Nancy  Otis.  The  Otis  home  in  Boston  is  now  a Museum  for  the 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities. 

Mrs.  Godfrey’s  father,  George  Reed,  was  of  Loyalist  stock,  too. 
One  interesting  reminder  of  the  sparse  settlement  of  Western  Ontario 
a century  ago  is  a letter  written  by  a former  neighbour  in  New  York  to 
her  grandfather  in  1822.  It  was  sent  by  messenger  to  Buffalo,  thence 
relayed  as  opportunity  offered.  It  bore  this  address  in  ornate  curves 
and  flourishes:  Mr.  Israel  Reed,  Canada:  and,  without  undue  delay,  it 
reached  him! 

Then  and  later  were  the  days  of  the  itinerant  Methodist  parson. 
They  were  alj  entertained  at  her  father’s  log  house  on  the  hill  at  Brooks- 
dale,  Oxford  County.  '‘Godly  men  in  corduroys”,  she  recalled;  “men 
like  Houlton  and  Ryerson,  riding  day  in  and  day  out,  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  to  bring  the  ministrations  of  the  church  to  pioneers”.  She 
remembers  the  first  Sunday  School  in  Oxford  County,  the  representative 
of  the  American  Sunday  School  Association  in  Conference  with  her 
father,  and  the  first  session  in  the  little  log  school-house. 

To  teachers  of  modern  youth  comes  unbidden  the  query:  What  is  the 
secret  of  the  steadfast  esteem  with  which  her  old  pupils  regard  her? 
By  what  magic  of  sympathy  or  personality  did  she  retain,  over  three 
score  years,  this  hold  on  their  affections?  Is  it  because  the  lives  of 
children  at  that  time  were  more  isolated — fewer  impressions  were  re- 
ceived, therefore  more  deeply  retained?  All  the  good  qualities  of  a good 
teacher  were  hers — scholarship,  sympathy,  wisdom,  true  womanliness, 
dignity,  tact,  whimsical  humour,  but  there  was  something  infinitely 
greater,  and,  after  all,  I believe  that  it  lay  solely  in  the  fact  that  a child 
was  not  in  her  presence  five  minutes  until  she  had  made  him  feel  that  he 
mattered  to  her  more  than  any  one  else  on  earth — and  he  never  had 
reason  to  change  his  mind!  So,  expecting  nothing  but  the  best,  she 
usually  got  it. 

Her  astoundingly  retentive  memory  is  a storehouse  of  many  treasures. 
In  the  evening  of  life,  when  the  light  dims  and  fades,  and  “the  windows 
darken”,  with  the  eye  of  her  mind  she  recalls  for  her  comforting  long 
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passages  from  the  Bible,  from  Victor  Hugo,  and  many  a modern  writer. 
"I  think  I can  remember  Tennyson’s  Grandmother,”  and  unbelievably, 
she  recited  it  all,  with  a voice  vibrant  with  feeling.  I wish  I might  share 
with  you  that  picture  of  her ! Appealingly  fragile,  but  achieving  a gracious 
dignity;  widowed  and  childless,  but  with  heart  undaunted  and  silver 
head  unbowed  . 

And  age  is  a time  of  peace,  so  it  be  free  from  pain, 

And  happy  has  been  my  life,  but  I would  not  live  it  again  . . . 

Her  upthrust  chin  and  gallant  little  figure  radiating  a steadfast  courage 
and  faith  . . . 

Gone  for  a minute,  my  son,  from  this  room  into  the  next: 

I,  too,  shall  go  in  a minute,  what  time  have  I to  be  vext?  . . . 

“And”,  she  concluded,  “I  hope  when  our  Lord  takes  me  from  the 
school  of  life  into  that  ‘next  room’,  He’ll  remember  to  let  me  take  all 
the  little,  lonely,  new  angels,  and  comfort  them,  and  make  them  happy 
in  their  Father’s  house — that  will  be  heaven  enough  for  me!” 

And,  for  them,  too,  I fancy. 


A Class  in  English 

EVELYN  MCDONALD 
Bloor  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto 

A SHORT  time  ago  I happened  to  be  in  Pittsburgh  during  their 
school-term.  As  I am  a teacher  of  English  in  a secondary  school, 
I thought  it  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected,  to  see  other 
people  doing  work  similar  to  mine.  May  I be  permitted  to  digress  for  a 
moment  ? After  a good  many  years’  experience,  I am  convinced  that  a 
real  weakness  in  the  teaching  system  in  secondary  schools  in  Ontario  is 
that,  from  the  time  we  leave  the  College  of  Education,  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  how  other  people  meet  the  problems  that  are  constantly 
arising  in  class-room  work  in  our  own  subjects.  I maintain  that  if,  from 
time  to  time,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  exchange  of  visits  by  the 
staffs  of  different  schools — a method  followed  by  one  or  two  high  schools 
of  which  I know — we  all  should  do  better  teaching,  stimulated  by  the 
new  ideas  and  different  methods  we  have  observed.  Now  to  resume. 

First.  I went  to  Schenley  High  School,  a very  large  school,  where  I 
was  most  courteously  received,  given  a time-table,  and  conducted  to  the 
classes  which  I wished  to  see.  Throughout  this  school  their  general 
methods  were  less  rigid  than  ours.  A class  of  thirty-five  was  a large 
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class  and  they  sat,  not  at  desks  arranged  in  five  definite  rows,  but  in 
chairs  with  large  arms  on  the  right  side  to  hold  their  books.  These  chairs 
were  usually  grouped  toward  the  front  of  the  room  and  the  boys  and  girls 
seemed  to  choose  any  seat,  but  occasionally  an  odd  one,  or  two  or  three, 
elected  to  sit  toward  the  back,  or  by  a window.  The  discipline  was  as 
varied  as  we  should  be  likely  to  find  it  in  any  school  of  ours.  In  one  room 
a charming  lady  was  teaching  Macbeth  and  the  twenty  odd  boys  and 
girls  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age  were  intensely  interested  in  tracing 
the  motives  of  the  crime,  and  the  peculiar  twists  of  character.  One  boy 
was  very  excited  when  he  read  “What  beast  was  it  then  that  made  you 
break  this  enterprise  to  me”  and  discovered  suddenly  that  it  was  not 
Lady  Macbeth,  but  Macbeth,  who  first  opened  the  subject  of  the  murder 
of  Duncan.  In  the  senior  form,  a gentleman  to  whom  all  former  students 
invariably  go  if  they  return  on  a visit  to  the  school,  was  assigning  a 
tremendous  essay,  preparation  for  which  was  to  involve  the  reading  of 
at  least  twelve  serious  articles  in  recent  publications  and  the  use  of  at 
least  six  of  them.  The  subjects,  which  they  themselves  were  to  select, 
were  first  to  be  submitted  to  him,  then  their  bibliography;  if  he  approved, 
he  would  accept  their  essays  in  about  five  weeks.  He  explained  to  them 
that  he  did  not  want  their  opinions  this  time,  but  facts,  for  which  they 
could  give  reputable  authorities.  It  was  a definite  attempt  to  prepare 
this  graduating  class  for  the  kind  of  theme  they  would  be  given  in  college, 
to  show  them  where  to  go  in  the  public  libraries  for  the  references  they 
needed,  how  to  sift  their  material,  and  finally  how  to  arrange  it.  The 
class  were  very  earnest  in  their  attitude  to  this  assignment,  as  I could  see 
by  the  questions  they  asked. 

This  school  has  a large  room  for  a library,  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
trained  librarian  and  two  assistants.  These  high  school  libraries  are 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  library  board  and  the  school  board,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Pittsburgh  high  schools.  In  many  of ‘the  public 
schools  also  there  is  a library  room,  but  it  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
teachers,  who,  however,  takes  some  special  lectures  given  by  the  head  of 
this  school-library  section.  To  this  room  come  various  classes  for  their 
work  in  English  with  this  specially  trained  teacher.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  my  experiences  was  in  the  Osceola  Public  School  where 
I observed  one  of  these  classes,  whose  average  age  would  be  about 
eleven  years. 

We  arrive  at  the  school  shortly  after  one  and  enter  the  outer  office. 
At  once  a little  girl  approaches  us  and  inquiries  “Is  there  something 
I can  do  for  you,  ladies?”  On  our  asking  for  the  principal  she  answers 
“He  will  be  back  in  a minute  but  I shall  tell  him.”  As  she  trips  out, 
another  little  girl,  also  on  office  duty,  draws  forward  two  chairs  and 
invites  us  to  be  seated.  Presently  the  principal  appears,  takes  us  upstairs 
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and  introduces  us  to  Miss  Hough.  She  explains  that  the  class  has  just 
come  in  and  that  she  has  given  out  some  new  readers  that  had  been  sent 
her  for  trial.  Just  then  our  two  little  hostesses  from  downstairs  come  in 
and  take  their  places.  We  are  given  chairs  at  the  front  of  the  room,  and 
the  class  commences. 

4 ‘Class,  you  will  open  your  books  at  page  thirty-seven ” announces 
the  teacher.  I open  the  copy  given  me  and  find  that  the  selection  is  the 
story  of  Madeleine  de  Vercheres,  beloved  in  my  public  school  reader 
days.  After  not  more  than  two  minutes  during  which  they  read  silently, 
the  teacher  says,  “Raymond,  you  may  begin.”  For  the  rest  of  that 
half-hour  period  the  teacher  takes  part  in  the  lesson  just  three  times, 
when  questions  of  fact  are  referred  to  her  by  the  pupil  in  charge  if  he  is 
not  quite  sure  of  himself. 

Raymond,  a rather  pale  little  boy,  with  round,  dark-rimmed  glasses, 
rises  in  his  seat,  and  in  a steady,  well-modulated  voice,  begins: 

“Today  we  are  going  to  read  the  story  of  the  brave  deed  of  a Cana- 
dian girl  many  years  ago.  I am  glad  it  is  about  a Canadian,  for  Canada 
lies  next  to  us  and  there  has  been  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  over  a hundred  years.  I shall  read  now.” 

Then  he  reads,  at  the  correct  speed  and  pitch  and  with  the  proper 
inflections,  two  or  three  little  paragraphs  which  introduce  the  story,  and 
the  summary  of  which  he  has  given.  He  had  never  seen  the  passage  till 
the  teacher  told  them  the  page  two  minutes  before.  When  he  stops 
reading,  he  asks,  “Are  there  any  questions”?  At  once  some  thirty  hands 
go  up.  “Yes,  Doris?” 

“I  should  like  to  know  why  we  are  specially  interested  in  a story 
about  a little  Canadian  girl — James?” 

“Doris,  I think  we  are  interested  in  a story  about  a Canadian  girl 
because  the  Canadians  are  our  neighbors  and  there  has  been  no  war 
between  us  for  a hundred  years.” 

“Thank  you,  James.”  This  from  Doris  who  resumes  her  seat; 
Raymond  has  faded  out  of  the  picture.  It  is  now  for  James  to  ask  a 
question  of  anyone  he  chooses,  based  on  the  same  passage,  and  if  Nellie 
answers,  Nellie  asks  the  next  question.  Presently  Raymond,  the  first 
one,  stands  up  and  announces  “That  will  do,  thank  you.  I think  the 
questions  and  answers  were  very  good.  I liked  particularly  the  answer  of 
Dorothy  as  to  why  all  the  men  were  in  the  fields  (Dorothy  beams)  and 
also  Edwin ’s  question  as  to  who  were  the  rulers  of  Canada  at  that  time. 
Mary,  will  you  take  the  class?” 

Mary  then  reads — and  reads  well;  better  I fear  than  some  of  my 
fifth  formers  might  read  the  same  passage — and  she  asks  a question;  and 
so  the  class  goes  on,  with  practically  every  member  taking  some  part. 
They  read  almost  four  pages  during  that  lesson,  nor  did  I hear  one  piece 
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of  poor  reading,  and  questions  were  asked  that  related  this  work  to  their 
history  arid  geography,  as  for  instance,  “What  other  white  peoples  were 
in  North  America  at  this  time?” 

If  any  child  thinks  that  an  incorrect  answer  has  been  accepted,  he  is 
permitted  to  rise  at  once  and  say,  “ Excuse  me,  Alice,  but  I do  not  believe 
that  you  were  right  in  saying  that  it  would  be  the  Algonquin  Indians  who 
attacked  the  fort.  I believe  that  the  Algonquins  were  friends  of  the 
French.”  Alice  looks  him  square  in  the  eye,  waits  till  he  is  finished  and 
replies,  “You  may  be  right,  John”. 

Presently  Phyllis  slips.  She  says,  “Madeleine,  she  cried  out  to  her 
brother,”  and  on  the  instant  up  shoots  Harold.  “Phyllis,  you  said 
‘Madeleine,  she’.”  “Thank  you,  Harold”  returns  Phyllis,  possibly 
wishing  to  slay  Harold,  but,  possibly  also,  genuinely  grateful,  and  she 
goes  on,  “Madeleine  cried  out,  etc.” 

Truth  to  tell,  I was  genuinely  impressed  by  this  lesson.  The  method 
had  succeeded  in  making  a whole  class  excellent  readers;  they  had  learned 
to  extract  the  general  sense  of  a passage  readily;  they  were  developing 
their  judgment  and  increasing  their  knowledge  by  the  questions  and 
answers  they  were  able  to  speak  before  the  class — and  the  visitors — with 
utter  lack  of  self-consciousness;  they  were  being  trained  in  the  courtesies  of 
public  debate  and  were  learning  to  accept  corrections  with  no  resentment. 
I could  see  that  there  was  a danger  of  developing  smug  complacency,  or 
the  habit  of  sharp  criticism  with  delight  in  fault-finding,  in  the  odd  student 
in  any  class,  but  it  is  possible  for  a wise  teacher  to  prick  this  bubble  of 
self-satisfaction  fairly  easily. 

Is  there  room  for  the  adaptation  of  at  least  parts  of  this  method  to 
our  high  school  work?  One  friend  of  mine  assures  me  that  there  is  in 
junior  French,  for  she  has  tried  it  with  good  effect.  I tried  it  a little  in 
junior  English,  but  I think  it  would  work  out  better  if  it  were  commenced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  I hope  to  experiment  with  it  this  coming 
term. 


Punctuality 

A little  girl,  on  arriving  late  at  school  for  the  third  time,  was  scolded  by  her  teacher 
and  told  to  write  a composition  on  “Punctuality”. 

After  a strenuous  quarter  of  an  hour  she  produced  the  following:  “Punctuality  is 
knowing  where  to  make  stops.” 

Answer  Was,  Anyway! 

Louise  hid  just  read  her  composition,  and  her  teacher  said:  “That  is  good,  Louise. 
Is  it  original?  ” 

“ No,  I made  it  up.  ” 


Studies  in  Canadian  Art 


S.  W.  PERRY 

The  Common  Loon — By  Major  Allan  Brooks,  D.S.O. 

PICTURE  study  may  be  profitably  correlated  with  other  studies, 
as  history,  geography,  composition,  literature,  industrial  and 
commercial  relations,  and^science. 

Last  month  we  studied  a picture  which  added  beauty  to  a lesson 
in  botany.  This  month  our  picture  emphasizes  beauty  in  the  study  of 


Painted  by  Major  Allan  Brooks,  D.S.O.  Reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Zoology,  Toronto. 
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ornithology.  What  Robert  Holmes  is  doing  in  painting  Canadian  wild 
flowers  as  they  grow , Allan  Brooks  is  doing  in  his  skilful  paintings  of 
native  Canadian  birds  as  they  live. 

Wallace  Havelock  Robb,  writer  on  bird  life,  tells  us  that  Lac  Archam- 
bault  in  the  Laurentians  was  the  background  used  by  Allan  Brooks  for 
this  strikingly  beautiful  painting  of  the  Common  Loon,  or  Great  Northern 
Diver. 

What  an  enchanting  scene!  The  artist  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as 
to  the  subject  which  he  has  faithfully  portrayed  in  form  and  markings 
and  action.  No  still-life  artist  is  he!  He  delights  in  birds  enjoying 
their  freedom  in  the  big  outdoors.  Alive,  amidst  natural  surroundings, 
the  big  loon,  floating  double,  paddles  after  his  mate  who,  as  she  sails 
along,  looks  toward  the  spot  where  a fish  has  just  broken  the  surface 
of  the  water  into  a widening  circle.  Above,  a loon  is  in  flight.  Beyond 
this  scene  of  activity,  as  a quiet  background,  lie  a fairy  islet,  an  inviting 
bay,  and  stretches  of  mysterious  distance. 

The  picture  affords  a fine  study  of  composition,  of  perspective,  and 
of  the  laws  of  reflection.  We  note  one  paramount  point  of  interest,  a 
fine  sense  of  ample  space  natural  to  such  a theme,  and  the  consequent 
inclusion  of  but  few  details.  The  horizon,  or  eye-level,  has  been  placed 
with  a subtle  ratio  to  the  height  of  the  picture.  A vista  of  distance  leads 
to  a “way  out”  through  successive  planes  (situated  at  the  big  loon,  his 
mate,  the  flying  loon,  the  bay,  the  islet)  towards  the  far-away  sky. 
The  body  of  the  mate,  and  the  ellipse  representing  the  circle  in  the 
water  of  the  bay,  are  good  examples  of  foreshortening.  The  laws  of 
reflection — in  size,  form,  direction,  and  clarity — are  illustrated  in  the 
loons  and  the  trees. 

In  the  spring,  long  before  the  robin’s  return  the  call  of  the  loon 
awakens  the  echoes  in  our  northern  lakes.  In  the  autumn  long  after 
the  other  birds  have  migrated  to  their  southern  homes  the  lone  loon 
loiters  in  the  icy  waters.  Unfriendly  he  may  be,  and  shy  of  man’s 
approach,  yet  of  all  our  water  birds,  his  absence  from  the  lakes  would 
most  be  missed.  Such  a picture  as  this  awakens  memories  of  past 
vacations  and  arouses  longings  to  revisit  the  quiet  camp  by  the  shore 
and  to  hear  again  in  the  silent  night  the  mad  laughter  of  the  loon  noisily 
calling  across  the  waters  to  his  mate: 

Where  shaken  shallows  multiply  the  moon, 

Alone  amid  the  silence  laughs  the  loon, 

Heard  far  across  the  night  he  seems 

Some  happy  wood-god  laughing  in  his  dreams. 

Is  it  because  of  his  crazy  name,  his  mad  call,  or  his  unfriendly  attitude 
to  man  that  so  little  poetry  has  been  written  about  him  comparable 
with  the  amount  inspired  by  our  other  familiar  birds?  Yet  he  is  a 
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beautiful  bird  with  a fine  individuality ! An  ebony  back  inlaid  with  pearl , 
a dark  throat  and  snow-white  bosom  adorned  by  a triple  necklace 
striped  white  and  black,  a long  pointed  black  bill,  flashing  crimson  eyes, 
graceful  poise,  solitary  life  (never  in  flocks),  picturesque  surroundings, 
and  weird  call  make  a strong  appeal  and  should,  one  would  suppose, 
arouse  the  poet’s  muse.  One  of  the  best  of  the  few  poems,  named  “The 
Loons”,  written  by  the  Canadian  poet  Archibald  Lampman,  recites  the 
legend  of  Glooscap  which  accounts  for  the  loon’s  strange  call  and 
character. 

Major  Allan  Brooks,  D.S.O.,  a Canadian  and  the  foremost  painter  of 
bird  life  in  America,  while  living  in  western  Ontario  painted  a series  of 
fifty-two  birds  native  to  eastern  Canada.  Through  the  enterprise  and 
generosity  of  Mr.  Wallace  Havelock  Robb  of  Belleville,  and  of  some 
friends  whom  he  interested  in  the  plan,  the  original  paintings  of  these 
birds  have  been  given  to  the  Royal  Museum  of  Zoology,  Toronto,  “to 
hold  in  trust  for  the  people  of  Canada  to  be  used  in  whatever  ways 
may  increase  the  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  our  native  birds.  ’ ’ 

Major  Brooks  now  spends  his  summers  at  Okanagan  Landing,  B.C., 
and  his  winters  at  Comox,  Vancouver  Island,  painting  the  birds  native 
to  western  Canada,  illustrating  books  on  birds,  and  writing  for  numerous 
publications  on  ornithology.  For  Major  Brooks  is  a scientist  as  well  as 
a painter. 

A beautiful  reproduction  in  colour  of  this  painting  and  of  eleven 
others  (in  a set  of  twelve)  may  be  purchased  from  the  Royal  Museum, 
Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto,  for  fifty  cents.  These  prints  are  9"  X 11"  and 
were  originally  made  for  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Limited  of 
Montreal. 

School  Exercise:  Describe  the  artistic  qualities  of  this  picture. 

Name,  and  give  a brief  account  of  the  artist. 

Research:  Look  up  in  one  of  the  bird  books  to  which  reference  is 
made  the  description  of  the  Common  Loon — its  habitat,  food,  nesting, 
diving,  flight,  call,  economic  value,  protecting  laws. 

The  following  books  should  be  in  every  school  library: 

Taverner’s  Birds  of  Eastern  Canada , paper,  50  cents. 

Taverner’s  Birds  of  Western  Canada , paper,  75  cents. 

Procurable  from  Mr.  Wyatt  Malcolm,  Geological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  Ottawa. 

Bird  Houses  and  their  Occupants  by  Taverner.  Free. 

Birds  a National  Asset  by  Taverner.  Free. 

Attracting  Birds  with  Food  and  Water  by  Merriman.  Free. 

Lessons  on  Bird  Protection.  Free. 

The  last  four  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Canadian  National  Parks  Branch,  Ottawa. 


Tbe  Central  School 


W.  BERTRAM  WHITE 

Headmaster  of  High  Oakham  Central  School,  Mansfield,  England 

VI.  (a)  Term  Examinations.  ( b ) Homework,  (c)  Launching  the 

School  Magazine 

THE  value  of  internal  examinations  remains  unassailed  and 
undisturbed,  no  matter  what  the  critics  may  say  on  the  question 
of  examinations  generally,  and  the  first  term  examination  was 
an  important  event  in  High  Oakham,  but  was  conducted  somewhat 
differently  from  the  customary  term  tests.  In  this  case  the  boys  were 
allowed  as  long  a time  as  they  wished  for  a paper  provided  they  were 
working  hard  the  whole  time.  The  reason  for  making  no  time  restriction 
was  to  enable  every  boy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  producing  his  very 
best,  because  I firmly  believe  that  if  a boy  once  does  something  really 
well  he  recognizes  his  own  capabilities.  This  forms  the  greatest  incentive 
and  he  afterwards  sets  himself  a high  standard.  Indeed,  I feel  strongly 
that  all  term  examinations  might  very  profitably  be  conducted  on  these 
lines.  The  masters  themselves  give  speed  tests  throughout  the  term 
and  why  should  not  a boy  be  given,  at  the  two  terminal  examinations  in 
a year,  the  fullest  opportunity  without  having  feverishly  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  clock? 

In  making  these  remarks  I refer  to  the  general  principle  while  recog- 
nizing that  there  are  specific  subjects,  such  as  certain  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, where  speed  and  accuracy  should  be  developed,  and  that  here 
slow  methods  produce  neither  accuracy  nor  proficiency. 

Term  examination  papers  are  frequently  set  by  myself,  but  on  all 
occasions  the  subject  masters  are  asked  to  submit  questions  which,  of 
course,  are  scrutinized  before  being  included  in  the  paper.  When  a 
question  paper  has  been  finally  formulated,  cyclostyled  copies  are  made 
so  that  every  pupil  has  his  own  copy,  and  the  examination  is  conducted 
formally  on  examination  lines. 

The  marking  of  the  papers  is  done  by  the  subject  masters.  They 
also  make  remarks  on  each  question  and  on  the  paper  generally  from 
the  points  of  view  of  character,  quantity  and  quality. 

The  sets  of  papers  are  afterwards  passed  on  to  me,  when  I go  through 
them  and  make  my  own  comments.  The  subject  master  or  masters  and 
I then  meet  and  a general  discussion  of  the  “findings”  of  the  examination 
is  taken.  Each  subject  is  treated  in  this  way. 

The  examination  questions  are  entered  in  the  master’s  recordjbook 
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and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page  appear  his  comments  and  those 
recorded  by  myself. 

After  the  marking  of  the  sets  of  papers  mark  lists  are  made  out  with 
the  names  arranged  in  order  of  merit.  The  lists  are  read  out  to  the  whole 
school  in  the  hall,  and  the  top  boys  on  each  list  are  congratulated  by 
the  school,  whilst  the  marks  of  boys  at  the  foot  of  the  lists  are  read 
without  observation.  Naturally,  lists  are  looked  forward  to  with  great 
anticipation  and  as  the  boys  receive  their  marks  they  record  them  in 
their  notebooks. 

The  filling  up  of  report  forms  is  quite  a business  since  generally  ten 
masters  have  to  write  and  initial  comments  on  each  boy’s  form.  How- 
ever, it  is  easy  to  organize  matters  so  that  sets  of  forms  are  passed  on  to 
masters  in  rota.  The  report  form  gives  the  position  of  the  boy  in  each 
subject  as  well  as  his  form  position.  When  the  report  form  is  nearly 
completed  the  form  master  adds  his  general  report  on  the  boy’s 
progress. 

The  forms  are  taken  home  at  the  end  of  the  term,  signed  by  the 
parent,  returned  to  school  with  any  remarks  the  parent  wishes  to  make, 
and  then  redistributed  to  the  boys.  Letters  from  parents  give  an  indica- 
tion of  the  value  they  place  on  reports,  as  does  also  the  fact  that  often 
when  a parent  comes  to  see  me  concerning  a boy  leaving  school  he  brings 
the  boy’s  reports  along  with  him — a very  good  plan  too ! 

I suppose  an  account  of  the  starting  of  a Central  School  would  not 
be  complete  unless  the  thorny  question  of  homework  was  mentioned. 
The  general  principle  which  has  operated  from  the  beginning  is  that 
homework  should  be  done  in  one  subject  only  each  night.  Further,  it 
was  decided  not  to  give  more  homework  than  could  be  completed  by  an 
ordinary  pupil  in  half  an  hour.  Each  pupil  made  a copy  of  his  homework 
time-table  and  at  the  outset  homework  was  given  in  the  following 
subjects:  English,  mathematics,  geography,  history  and  science.  We 
all  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  some  children  have  to  do  home- 
work, but  these  very  difficulties  serve  to  engender  a right  spirit,  deter- 
mination and  outlook. 

A school  magazine  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  social  or  family 
life  of  a school,  it  welds  the  various  activities  into  a unified  whole,  it 
strikes  chords  and  brings  to  light  and  life  forces  in  the  school  which  are 
scarcely  known,  it  forms  an  important  connecting  link  between  the 
school  and  the  parents,  it  gives  contact  between  the  heads  and  staffs  of 
contributory  schools  and  their  old  boys — by  enabling  them  to  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  it  is  one  of  the  means  of  keeping  old  boys  in  touch 
with  the  school  and  thus  extending  the  school  spirit.  In  fine,  the  school 
magazine  helps  to  develop  and  cement  those  feelings  of  friendship  and 
goodwill  which  should  exist  in  and  extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
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the  school.  From  the  school  work  point  of  view  a magazine  is  stimulat- 
ing but  here  this  is  a very  secondary  consideration. 

The  initial  stage  towards  the  launching  of  the  first  magazine  was  the 
calling  of  a staff  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter  and  to  formulate  projects 
and  generally  to  set  up  the  machinery.  From  the  staff  were  appointed 
an  editor,  assistant  editor  and  a treasurer.  Such  offices  cannot  be 
immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  for  education  along  special 
lines  is  required  if  a magazine  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  school.  Repre- 
sentatives of  each  form  are  now  on  the  committee  and  special  form 
representatives  are  responsible  for  gathering  up  magazine  matter. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  format  was  decided  upon  and  it  was  resolved 
to  have  every  school  subject  represented  in  the  magazine  and  to  allot  a 
section  to  each.  Each  subject  master  was  asked  to  write  a foreword  for 
his  section,  the  object  being  to  enable  each  master  to  talk  to  the  whole 
school  through  his  foreword,  to  indicate  lines  along  which  the  pupils 
might  work  in  producing  future  articles  and  generally  to  express  the 
hope  that  all  will  strive  to  make  the  particular  section  strong  and 
popular. 

The  question  of  the  title  of  the  magazine  had  to  be  considered.  A 
suggestions  bureau  was  made  available  to  the  boys,  and  finally,  from  the 
suggestions  received,  The  Acorn  was  chosen  as  the  name.  Its  connection 
with  High  Oakham  will  be  seen,  and  its  appropriativeness  for  a new  school 
will  also  be  appreciated. 

Naturally  each  section  had  to  be  compiled  of  matter  different  in 
style  from  that  of  the  ordinary  form  room  although  having  a bearing  on 
it;  a volume  had  to  be  produced  so  brimful  of  interest  that  it  could  be 
read  and  re-read  and  then  preserved  for  future  readings.  Thus  in  the 
science  section  a boy  described  in  a fascinating  way  how  a tramcar 
works.  In  the  history  section  there  was  an  article  on  illustrious  bearers 
of  High  Oakham  names,  and  local  history  was  described  in  humorous 
vein  under  the  heading  of  “Tales  of  a Grandfather ” whilst  in  the  geo- 
graphy section  we  had  a delightful  description  of  tropical  life  given  in  a 
letter  addressed  from  “On  Board  the  Hildebrand,  Somewhere  up  the 
Amazon”. 

Then  there  had  to  be  items  to  give  balance  and  unity  and  to  add 
spice.  In  this  connection  we  had  a section  headed  “We  should  like  to 
know”  which  contained  intimate  and  topical  items  concerning  members 
of  the  school. 

An  amusing  section  was  given  by  a boy  under  the  title  “Extracts 
from  The  Times  of  1940”  in  which  is  mentioned  the  renown  won  by 
present  pupils  of  High  Oakham  who  show  distinct  ability  in  particular 
ways.  Thus  we  see:  “The  best  seller  of  the  year  is  the  work  of  H.  Hind, 
the  famous  novelist,  who,  in  an  interview,  tells  us  that  his  first  literary 
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efforts  were  for  The  Acorn,  the  magazine  of  his  school,  High  Oakham, 
Mansfield.” 

“The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  C.  Shooter,  in  an  interview,  states  that 
he  first  learned  the  rules  of  debate  at  his  old  school,  High  Oakham, 
Mansfield.” 

“Mansfield  Town  F.C.  has  for  the  first  time  in  history  won  the  English 
Cup.  The  score,  after  an  exciting  game,  was  2-1 ; Wilkinson,  formerly  of 
High  Oakham  playing  centre  half,  scoring  the  winning  goal.” 

“Sir  J.  Knighton,  R.A.,  the  world  famous  artist,  has  caused  a furore 
of  his  picture  'A  Knight  on  Canvas’.  It  has  been  purchased  by  the 
nation  and  presented  to  his  old  school,  High  Oakham,  Mansfield.” 

It  may  interest  readers  to  know  that  the  modesty  indicated  by  the 
writer  of  the  extracts  is  not  characteristic  of  all  who  attend  High 
Oakham. 

In  the  verse  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  away  from  the  usual  “A 
Day  in  Spring”  type  of  poem,  so  that  we  had  such  titles  as  Oriental 
Chimes,  The  Ruined  Castle,  A Lament,  Mountains,  as  well  as  an  inspir- 
ing and  inspiriting  poem  entitled  High  Oakham. 

Then  in  addition  to  the  general  sports  news  there  were  the  all- 
important  House  Notes  which  must  have  a place  in  the  magazine. 

The  Headmaster,  too,  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  parents 
and  the  boys  through  the  columns  of  the  magazine. 

In  an  endeavour  to  widen  the  interest  of  the  magazine  we  decided 
to  have  pictures  showing  typical  activities,  illustrated  articles,  and 
cartoons.  Consequently  we  had  fourteen  blocks  made  of  photographs 
and  Indian  ink  sketches,  with  the  result  that  among  other  illustrations 
there  were  a full  page  picture  of  the  school,  a picture  of  boys  who  had 
won  their  colours,  a picture  showing  bathing  parade  at  the  school  camp, 
and  cartoons  based  on  the  school  motto,  the  school  choir,  and  the  joys  of 
homework. 

Much  of  the  financial  success  of  a school  magazine  frequently  hinges 
on  the  number  of  advertisements  which  can  be  secured  from  local 
tradesmen,  but  in  our  vanity  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  advertise- 
ments would  detract  from  the  dignity  of  our  production  and  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a commercial  proposition — not  that  High  Oakham  is  a 
benevolent  institution  in  all  matters! 

By  much  pruning  and  repruning  and  then  pruning  again  by  the 
editorial  staff  we  were  able  to  restrict  our  first  issue  of  The  Acorn  to 
thirty-two  pages  and  we  disposed  of  approximately  600  copies. 

Before  placing  the  order  with  any  particular  business  house  it  is 
well  to  ask  for  quotations  from  a number  of  local  printers,  and  to  get 
each  to  make  up  a dummy  copy  showing  the  quality  and  sizes  of  paper 
to  be  used  for  inside  pages  and  cover. 


Rural  Education 

(An  Outline  Submitted  to  Nova  Scotia  Rural  Teachers) 


L.  A.  DEWOLFE 
Director  of  Rural  Education 


THE  general  principles  of  education  are  the  same  whether  the  child 
lives  in  a rural  or  an  urban  district.  The  necessary  differences  in 
organization,  however,  owing  to  several  grades  under  one  teacher 
and  the  different  environment  calling  for  different  illustrations  and 
activities,  put  rural  education  in  a class  by  itself.  The  success  of  any 
educational  system  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  teacher.  The  wise 
teacher  will  secure  the  co-operation  of  every  available  organization  and 
will  turn  every  experience  of  the  child  and  the  community  to  educational 
advantage. 

Following  are  ideals  from  which  the  Director  of  Rural  Education 
wishes  teachers  to  select  activities  suitable  to  various  types  of  schools. 
He  urges  that  children  be  promoted  (he  prefers  that  word  to  "graded”) 
on  what  they  do  and  why  they  do  it  as  well  as  on  what  they  know. 
With  younger  children,  habits  should  take  precedence  over  knowledge. 
As  the  child  grows  older  his  acquired  knowledge  must  be  applied  to  his 
life  activities,  observations  and  experiences.  Knowledge  is  useless  until 
put  into  action. 

In  primary  classes  it  is  hoped  that  the  teacher  will  give  all  the 
children  abundant  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  useful,  correct 
habits  for  all  duties.  This  calls  for  action  rather  than  sitting  quietly 
looking  at  a book.  It  implies  practice  in  social  conventions,  politeness, 
neatness,  carefulness,  thoughtfulness,  morality,  safety,  health,  punctu- 
ality, alertness.  Through  play,  dramatization  and  junior  clubs  these 
virtues  are  most  naturally  developed.  Here  is  the  place,  too,  to  avoid 
such  bad  habits  as  borrowing  from  other  pupils,  forgetting  pencils  and 
buying  new  ones  on  credit,  not  planning  ahead,  tardiness,  bad  manners. 

As  the  children  grow  older  and  habits  of  self-control  are  fairly  well 
formed,  group  control  is  introduced.  School  clubs  will  develop  an  active 
interest  in  affairs  of  the  school,  the  community,  the  world.  Not  only 
living,  but  making  a living  will  concern  the  older  pupils.  As  they  must 
soon  run  the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  must  have  ample  practice  in 
running  affairs  of  their  own  and  of  their  school. 

Choice  of  a career,  thrift,  industry,  public  as  well  as  private  health, 
habits  of  right  living  and  thinking,  reading  for  information,  organized 
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games,  debates,  public  speaking,  study  clubs  are  necessary  parts  of  the 
program  at  this  time.  The  laws  of  nature  as  applied  to  life,  weather, 
soils,  plants  and  animals  are  a good  preparation  for  intelligent  living. 

Accompanying  all  this  development  must  be  the  culture  that  comes 
from  good  reading,  correct  speaking,  good  music  and  art,  current  events, 
wise  use  of  leisure,  social  activities,  beautiful  surroundings,  desirable 
actions. 

To  summarize  in  tabular  form,  the  rural  school  should  provide  a 
broad,  practical  and  cultural  education,  selecting  from  headings  some- 
what as  follows: 

1.  Beauty. — (a)  Clean,  attractive  school  premises.  ( b ) Landscaping 
school  grounds,  planting  gardens.  Use  both  native  and  imported 
shrubs. 

2.  Playground. — (a)  Play  equipment,  swings,  teeters,  sandbins,  jump- 
ing standards,  (b)  Supervision  of  play — not  as  policemen  but  as  educa- 
tional directors.  Supervised  noon  hour. 

3.  Entertainments. — (a)  Plays  (original  and  otherwise),  pageants  and 
dramatization.  ( b ) Music  and  reading.  ( c ) Old  home  week,  community 
picnics,  '‘Famous  Sons”  day.  Inter-school  contests.  ( d ) Debates  and 
public  speaking. 

4.  Reading  Courses. — (a)  For  younger  children.  ( b ) for  older  children. 
( c ) For  community,  (d)  Sources  of  information,  travelling  libraries,  etc. 

5.  Citizenship. — ( a ) Through  improvement  clubs,  livestock  clubs, 
health  clubs,  thrift  clubs,  English  and  history  clubs,  science  clubs, 
weed  eradication  clubs,  clubs  for  protection  of  wild  life. 

(6)  Committees  for  care  of  play  equipment,  school  grounds,  buildings, 
books,  smaller  children,  health  and  cleanliness,  program  (including 
a good  closing  program),  exhibitions.  ( c ) Miscellaneous  interests, 
such  as  welcoming  and  helping  tourists,  securing  flag  and  flag  pole, 
fostering  an  interest  in  local  history  and  current  events,  developing  a 
school  museum,  (d)  Acquiring  an  active,  intelligent  interest  in  natural 
resources,1  forestry,  commerce,  industries,  government  and  public 
affairs.  ( e ) Dramatization  of  correct  and  useful  habits,  of  public  and 
private  health,  of  self  and  school  government. 

6.  P re-vocational. — ( a ) Planting  gardens  and  hotbeds,  {b)  Studying 
problems  of  fisheries,  mines,  forests  and  farms,  (c)  Arithmetic,  etc., 
based  on  real  experiences,  actually  measuring,  weighing  and  computing. 

7.  Culture. — (a)  English — practice  in  speaking  and  writing  correctly. 
Reading  worth  while  books,  silent  reading  for  comprehension.  Intro- 
duction to  good  literature,  (b)  Art  applied  to  architecture,  landscaping, 
natural  scenery,  photography. 

8.  Music. — Appreciation  of  good  music,  victrola,  radio,  community 
singing. 
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9.  History. — (a)  To  appreciate  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  ( b ) To 
know  the  development  of  our  country  and  of  civilization  economically, 
commercially,  industrially,  socially,  (c)  Applied  to  local  national  and 
international  civics. 

10.  Nature. — Birds,  plants,  animals,  insects,  soils,  climate,  topography 
in  relation  to  human  welfare. 

11.  Helping  Organizations.- — Community  leaders,  boy  scouts,  C.G.I.T., 
travelling  teachers,  agricultural  representatives,  women’s  institutes, 
Red  Cross. 


Nature  Study  for  February 

george  McMillan 

Normal  School,  Hamilton 

WHEN  on  a visit  to  Barro  Colorado  Island  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Dr.  F M.  Chapman,  Curator  of  Birds  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  set  his  camera  in  the  deep  woods 
for  flash-light  pictures  by  night  in  order  that  he  might  find  what  animals 
chanced  that  way.  To  his  surprise  a tapir  seized  his  bait,  a banana, 
and  pulled  the  string  which  discharged  the  flash-light  and  released  the 
shutter  of  the  camera.  Until  this  animal  thus  registered  its  own  photo- 
graph the  species  was  not  known  to  exist  on  the  island. 

The  uninformed  who  visit  the  woods  and  open  country  of  Canada 
are  apt  to  believe  that  the  wild  mammals  have  almost  disappeared.  It 
is  true  that  many  have  been  reduced  enormously  in  numbers.  Rambles 
in  our  woods  may  reveal  only  the  squirrel,  chipmunk,  woodchuck, 
rabbit  and  mouse.  Yet  a furrier  who  buys  skins  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
reports  that  each  year,  in  addition  to  vast  quantities  of  muskrat  skins, 
he  secures  skins  of  the  skunk  quite  commonly,  the  weasel  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  mink  less  plentifully  and  the  red  fox,  four  or  five  in  a season. 
Farther  north,  where  woods  are  more  extensive,  some  of  these  occur  in 
greater  numbers.  Yet  how  seldom  they  are  seen.  Nearly  all  are  noc- 
turnal and  remain  concealed  during  the  day.  Besides,  too  frequently 
man  has  greeted  them  only  with  a shot-gun.  Naturally  their  attitude 
toward  us  is,  in  many  cases,  one  of  distrust,  fear  and  extreme  wariness. 
As  these  animals  wander  about  on  winter  nights  each  leaves  his  foot- 
prints in  the  snow.  By  following  these  we  may  learn  something  of  the 
animal’s  ways  and  perchance  come  upon  him.  A knowledge  of  the 
animal’s  habits  assists  us  in  finding  the  animal  in  nature  and  first-hand 
information  tends  to  quicken  one’s  appreciation  of  it. 

Teachers  in  search  of  information  on  mammals  will  find  the  ways  of 
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the  muskrat  described  in  The  School,  Vol.  IX,  No.  3 (Nov.,  1920). 
Lesson  outlines  on  the  red  fox,  skunk  and  raccoon  appeared  in  the  issues 
of  1928. 

Form  III  (Grades  5 and  6).  The  Weasel 

Materials. — A piece  of  ermine  fur  and,  if  possible,  a picture  of  a 
weasel. 

This  little  animal,  represented  by  one  or  more  of  four  species,  is 
found  throughout  Canada  except,  perhaps,  in  the  western  part  of 
British  Columbia.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  taken  annually  in  con- 
siderable numbers  even  in  the  more  densely  populated  portions  of 
Ontario.  Let  us  consider  how  it  is  enabled  to  persist  so  widely  in  the  face 
of  civilization. 

In  teaching  the  lesson  we  shall  endeavour  to  keep  the  main  problem 
of  the  lesson  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils.  As  the  pupils  react 
to  the  problem  each  point  brought  forward  is  developed  fully  and  re- 
corded on  the  blackboard.  The  problem  is  repeated  over  and  over 
again  during  the  lesson  and  the  responses  are  not  directed  or  suggested 
but  come  voluntarily  from  the  pupils  in  whatever  order  they  occur  to 
their  minds.  In  review  the  points  may  be  rearranged  systematically 
on  the  blackboard.  This  rearranging  constitutes  a valuable  exercise 
for  the  pupils.  We  may  hope  to  bring  out  such  points  as  the  following: 

The  weasel  is  partly  nocturnal  in  feeding  habits.  At  night  it  escapes 
death  by  hawks  and  by  the  man  with  a gun;  but  it  is  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  the  owl,  the  wolf  and  the  fox.  However  nature  has  endowed 
it  with  such  ingenious  protective  devices  that  it  may  venture  out  when- 
ever hungry,  whether  in  daylight  or  darkness,  with  a boldness  that  is 
unique.  In  summer  it  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath.  The  former 
colour  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  earthy  colours  of  the  soil  and  rocks 
over  which  it  moves  that  the  animal  is  inconspicuous.  During  the  winter 
its  coat  is  white  and  the  end  of  the  tail  black.  At  this  season  it  is  seen 
only  with  difficulty  against  a background  of  snow.  Of  course  the  tip 
of  the  tail  is  conspicuous.  Someone  has  suggested  that  this  serves  as  a 
flag  when  the  mother  is  leading  her  young  in  quest  of  food.  Stone  and 
Cram  point  out  that  when  the  weasel  is  at  a distance  on  the  snow  the 
black  flag  so  occupies  the  observer’s  attention  that  the  outline  of  the 
animal’s  body  is  seen  only  with  difficulty.  When  the  black  tip  is  con- 
cealed the  outline  stands  forth  quite  distinctly.  The  hawk,  owl,  fox, 
wolf  or  coyote,  which  grasps  at  the  dark  object,  m'sses  its  prey  and  the 
weasel  escapes.  Yet  these  animals  destroy  the  weasel  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  soft,  fine,  white  fur  is  prized  on  the  market  under  the 
name  of  “ermine”,  the  raw  skins  bringing  about  $1.50  each.  For  this 
reason  man  is  one  of  the  weasel’s  most  deadly  foes. 
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Everyone  who  has  observed  the  weasel  knows  with  what  celerity  it 
may  disappear.  As  one  gazes  at  it,  it  would  seem,  it  vanishes  and  leaves 
the  observer  bewildered.  Whether  escaping  dangers  or  seeking  its 
prey  it  leaps  and  dodges  with  lightning  speed.  Like  the  skunk,  to  which 
it  is  closely  related,  the  weasel  can  protect  itself  by  aid  of  a vile  odour 
produced  in  the  scent  gland. 

The  weasel  feeds  chiefly  upon  mice,  moles  and  lemmings,  but,  being 
endowed  with  indomitable  courage,  it  attacks  and  kills  animals  many 
times  larger  than  itself.  It  has  been  known  to  turn  on  a man.  Its  diet 
includes  rats,  rabbits,  squirrels,  ground-squirrels,  grouse,  quail,  and 
other  ground-feeding  birds.  Because  it  has  the  boldness  to  attack  these 
alone  it  does  not  hunt  in  packs  as  does  the  wolf  but,  like  the  cat,  hunts 
alone.  Occasionally  when  food  is  plentiful  many  appear  in  a locality, 
but  such  an  event  is  rare.  As  a rule  the  weasel  frequents  a territory 
until  the  game  is  exhausted  and  then  moves  on  perhaps  a mile  or  more. 
When  two  weasels  meet  a fight  ensues  and  the  weaker  is  killed. 

The  weasel  does  not  run  fast.  It  travels  by  gliding  leaps  which  vary 
in  length  from  one  to  ten  feet  or  more.  The  hind  feet  fall  into,  or  close 
to,  the  tracks  of  the  front  feet  and  it  thus  leaves  only  two  foot-prints  at 
each  leap,  one  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other.  The  senses  of  hearing 
and  vision  are  extremely  keen.  When  hunting,  the  weasel  may  stand 
erect,  as  the  cat  sometimes  does,  to  catch  the  faint  sounds  or  glimpses 
of  its  victim ; but  when  it  finds  a trail  it  pursues  the  scent  persistently 
to  the  end.  Its  long,  slender,  lithe,  muscular  body  and  neck,  triangular 
head  and  short,  flexible  legs  enable  it  to  dart  in  and  out  of  the  burrows 
of  rabbits  and  woodchucks  and  the  homes  of  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  etc. 
In  attack  it  is  fearless  and  it  assails  its  victim  in  the  more  vulnerable 
parts,  the  brain,  the  jugular  vein  or  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  sucks  the 
blood,  opens  the  skull,  if  not  too  hard,  and  consumes  the  brains  and,  if 
still  hungry,  devours  the  flesh.  When  game  is  plentiful  it  indulges  its 
desire  for  carnage  by  killing  all  that  it  can  catch.  While  it  may  visit 
the  poultry  house  night  after  night  and  kill  only  one  bird  at  a visit,  it 
has  been  known  to  destroy  forty  birds  in  a night.  It  is  held  in  ill  repute 
by  poultrymen.  In  wanton  destruction  of  animal  life  it  has  no  peer 
save  man. 

The  home  of  the  weasel  is  protective  and  is  believed  to  be  in  a burrow 
in  the  ground  sheltered  by  rocks,  stumps,  buildings,  etc.,  or  in  a hollow 
tree.  The  young,  four  to  eight  in  number,  are  born  in  early  summer 
and  are  cared  for  by  the  mother  until  taught  by  her  assistance  to  hunt 
for  themselves.  One  might  expect  the  weasel  to  become  more  plentiful, 
especially  since  the  annual  increase  is  large  and  the  hunter  has  reduced 
the  number  of  foxes,  hawks  and  owls.  But  the  trapper  takes  a heavy 
toll  annually  and  the  boldness  of  the  weasel  leads  to  many  dangers. 
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The  tendency  to  kill  its  own  kind  thins  the  species.  Weasels  which  feed 
upon  mice  and  other  rodents  and  do  not  frequent  poultry  houses  or 
destroy  ground-feeding  birds  are  decidedly  beneficial  animals.  Un- 
fortunately none  can  be  trusted  to  abide  within  such  limits. 

References  : 

E.  T.  Seton,  Life  Histories  of  Northern  Animals. 

W.  Stone  and  A.  E.  Cram,  American  Animals. 

E.  W.  Nelson,  Smaller  Animals  of  North  America , National 
Geographic  Magazine,  May,  1918. 

The  Snow  Bunting,  Snowflake  or  White  Snowbird 

Each  winter  vast  flocks  of  beautiful  snow  buntings  come  down  from 
the  north  and  wander  erratically  over  the  open  fields  of  southern  Canada 
and  the  northern  States  in  search  of  food.  In  migration  they  visit  all 
parts  of  Canada.  Their  bodies  are  white  beneath,  somewhat  mottled, 


Snow  Bunting.  Note  the  black  and  snowy  appearance  of  the  bird,  its  strong, 
sharp  bill  for  opening  seed  cases  and  the  long  claw  on  the  hind  toe.  (Photograph  of 
mounted  specimen.) 


black,  white  and  chestnut  above.  The  wings  are  tipped  with  black. 
In  both  colour  and  activity  these  birds  are  in  keeping  with  the  snow. 
A year  ago  great  flocks  of  these  nomads  visited  the  market  gardens  on 
the  north  side  of  Burlington  Bay  and  for  weeks  fed  upon  the  seeds  of 
weeds  projecting  above  the  thin  blanket  of  snow.  Their  concentration 
in  this  area  may  have  been  due  to  scarcity  of  food  above  the  deep  snow 
farther  north.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  same  district,  were  seen  hundreds 
of  horned  larks  feeding  upon  the  seeds  which  fell  to  the  ground.  Among 
the  snowflakes  one  might  expect  to  find  a darker  bird,  the  lapland 
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longspur,  but  none  was  seen.  Snow  buntings  were  once  slaughtered  in 
great  numbers  for  food  and  millinery,  but  by  sane  legislation  they  are 
now  protected.  Why  should  the  snowflake  be  protected? 

This  bird  lives  on  weed  seeds  alone  and  on  these  seeds  it  is  dependent 
for  its  boundless  energy.  Not  without  energy  can  it  buffet,  with  rolling 
twitter  and  irrepressible  glee,  the  fiercest  storms  of  winter.  A diet  of 
weed  seeds  produces  the  fat  which  enables  it  to  spurn  the  winter’s  cold. 
(See  the  accompanying  picture.)  To  it  such  seeds  are  both  food  and 
fuel.  Dr.  Judd,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  found  1,500 
weed  seeds  within  the  stomach  of  one  snow  bunting.  An  examination 
of  the  market  gardens  late  in  February  last  showed  that  these  birds  had 
stripped  the  weeds  of  their  seeds  and,  assisted  by  horned  larks  and  an 
occasional  small  flock  of  redpolls,  had  left  relatively  few  seeds  on  the 
frozen  ground.  Surely  they  deserve  protection. 

Again,  the  birds  and  other  animals  hold  their  lease  of  life  from  the 
same  Maker  as  we.  Does  it  not  seem  unreasonable  and  unfair  that  their 
lives  should  be  sacrificed  unnecessarily  merely  to  satisfy  a passing  whim 
or  impulse?  The  protection  of  such  creatures  cultivates  in  one  the 
finer  traits  of  character.  The  slaughter  of  them  brings  out  the  opposite. 

The  scientist  finds  in  each  species  of  plant  or  animal  a special  interest. 
The  person  who  loves  the  birds,  for  their  own  sake,  and  his  kind  is  an 
increasing  legion  in  America,  is  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  the  erratic  snow- 
flakes as  the  long,  gracefully  curved  line  swings  down  over  a field  and 
settles  on  the  ground  to  feed.  Their  snowy  appearance  is  in  keeping 
with  a storm.  As  the  long  line  of  birds  runs  slowly  across  the  field  in 
search  of  seeds  those  in  the  rear  fly  over  the  others  and  take  the  lead, 
as  snow  is  driven  before  a gust  of  wind.  As  they  walk  or  run  (for  they 
never  hop)  the  long  hind  claw  drags  in  the  snow  and  leaves  a trail  which 
tells  us  that  snowflakes  or  horned  larks  or  longspurs  have  been  at  work. 
Notice  the  long  hind  claw  in  the  picture.  Such  a claw  is  of  little  value 
for  perching  so  the  snowflake  spends  most  of  its  time  on  the  ground  or 
in  the  air. 


Something  Missing 

Tenderfoot.  Aw,  this  here  dictionary  isn’t  any  good. 
Second-Class  Scout.  Why? 

Tenderfoot.  Well,  it  hasn’t  any  index  to  the  words. — Boys'  Life. 


Of  Course! 

Teacher.  “Willie,  can  you  name  a city  in  Alaska?” 
Willie.  “ No’m!” 

Teacher.  “Correct.” — True  Story  Magazine. 


Agriculture  for  February 

A.  B.  C.  THROOP,  B.S.A. 

Renfrew  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

LIVESTOCK  harvest  more  of  our  crops  than  we  do  ourselves.  They 
gather  and  consume  all  our  pasture  crops,  and  consume  all  our 
hays.  Combined,  these  are  the  greatest  crops  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides, livestock  use  fully  75  per  cent,  of  our  oats  and  barley,  all  the  by- 
products of  flour  mills,  butter  and  cheese  factories,  and  much  of  the 
by-products  of  packing-houses. 

The  plant  alone  creates  organic  matter,  but  for  the  most  part?  plants 
leave  their  products  unfinished  as  far  as  human  needs  go.  Animals, 
while  creating  no  new  matter,  change  into  edible  form  many  low-grade 
products  of  plants  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted.  For  example,  grass 
and  hay  is  manufactured  by  the  cow  into  milk  and  beef.  Animals 
begin  where  the  plants  leave  off  and  finish  what  plants  begin. 

Those  communities,  generally  speaking,  in  which  farmers  have  given 
the  greatest  amount  of  attention  to  livestock  have  prospered  most  and 
have  reached  the  highest  state  of  development.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this:  (1)  Farming  with  livestock  uses  the  land  that  is  too 
rough  to  be  cultivated,  which  would  be  otherwise  waste.  (2)  The  soil 
of  stock  farms  are  better  conserved  than  those  of  grain  and  hay  farms 
because  a greater  part  of  the  fertility  which  crops  remove  from  the  soil 
is  returned  to  the  land  in  manure.  (3)  On  many  stock  farms  much  feed 
is  purchased,  which  means  that  a portion  of  the  fertility  of  the  farms 
which  grew  this  purchased  feed  is  added  to  that  of  the  farm  on  which 
it  is  fed.  (4)  The  stockman  has  profitable  work  to  do  when  the  grain 
farmer  is  idle.  (5)  Stock  raising  makes  for  a more  progressive  agriculture. 

The  Chief  Breeds  of  Live  Stock.  (1)  Horses 
In  the  Ontario  courses  of  study  issued  1928  the  chief  breeds  of  only  draft 
horses  are  required.  This,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  study  of  any 
of  the  other  breeds  of  horses.  If,  say,  carriage  or  saddle  horses  are  being 
raised  in  the  school  district,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  study  the 
breeds  of  these  types. 

breeds  of  draft  horses. — The  draft  horses  are  grouped  in  three 
classes,  according  to  Plumb  in  his  text  Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals . 
Light  draft  weigh  from  1,600  to  1,700  pounds,  medium  draft  weigh  from 
1,700  to  1,850  pounds,  heavy  draft  weigh  from  1,850  up. 
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Bodily  weight  is  of  special  use  in  draft  on  slippery  roads,  such  as 
those  made  of  asphalt  or  concrete,  because  the  security  of  the  foothold 
of  a heavy  horse  would  not  be  so  much  endangered  as  that  of  a lighter 
though  equally  strong  animal.  The  heavier  the  animal  the  greater  the 
friction  between  his  feet  and  the  road,  therefore  the  more  secure  the  foot- 
hold. Hence,  improvements  in  roads  have  been  accompanied  by  increase 
in  weight  of  the  draft  horse. 

The  chief  breeds  of  draft  horses  are: 

The  Clydesdale,  originated  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Clyde  in  Scotland. 
For  quality  and  general  appearance  no  other  breed  excels  the  Clydesdale. 
In  colour  it  is  generally  bay  or  brown  with  white  markings  on  the  face 
and  legs.  Blacks,  grays  and  chestnuts  occasionally  appear.  The  Shire 
had  its  origin  in  England  and  traces  back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  the  war  horse  of  centuries  ago.  In  colour  the  shire  may  be  bay, 
brown,  black,  chestnut,  gray  or  roan.  He  is  the  largest  of  the  draft 
breeds,  and  has  heavy  feathering  on  legs.  The  Suffolk  Punch , originated 
in  Suffolk  County  in  England.  The  colour  should  be  chestnut  and  white 
markings  in  the  face  or  on  pasterns  are  not  objectionable.  There  should 
be  an  absence  of  feathering.  The  Percheron,  originated  in  the  Perche 
district  in  northwestern  France.  The  colour  is  usually  gray  or  black, 
bays  and  brown  sometimes  appear.  The  legs  are  free  from  feathering. 
The  Belgian  had  its  origin  in  Belgium.  It  is  the  most  compact  of  all 
heavy  draft  horses,  the  neck  is  short  and  thick  and  heavily  muscled. 
The  colour  is  chestnut,  bay  and  roan,  while' black,  gray  and  dun  colours 
frequently  occur. 

(2)  Breeds  of  Cattle 

The  dairy  breeds  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
School. 

Beef  breeds  include  the  following: 

The  Shorthorn  breed  originated  in  England.  The  colour  may  be 
red,  white  or  roan  or  a combination  of  these  colours.  The  Polled  Short- 
horn— This  breed  originated  in  the  United  States,  and  were  produced 
from  the  mating  of  pure-bred  shorthorns,  which  were  free  from  horns, 
a condition  occasionally  found  among  horned  cattle  and  known  in 
breeding  terms  as  a sport  or  mutant.  These  hornless  shorthorns  pro- 
duced animals  with  true  polled  heads.  The  Hereford  originated  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  England.  The  colour  is  a distinguishing  feature; 
the  body  should  be  cherry  red,  with  the  face,  head,  top  of  neck  and 
brisket  generally  white,  and  often  some  white  on  the  underline  and  on 
the  legs,  below  the  knees  and  hocks,  and  with  a white  switch.  The 
Polled  Hereford — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  polled  Herefords  were 
originated  in  Ontario  by  Mossom  Boyd,  near  Bobcaygeon.  Later  in 
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the  United  States  a few  polled  females  were  located  among  pure-bred 
Herefords  and  these  formed  the  foundation  of  pure-bred  Polled  Hereford 
blood.  Aberdeen  Angus , originated  in  northeastern  Scotland.  The 
colour  should  be  black,  very  little  white  is  found  on  high  class  Angus. 
Of  less  importance  are  two  beef  breeds,  The  Galloway  from  Scotland 
and  the  West  Highland  breed  also  from  Scotland. 

(3)  The  Breeds  of  Sheep 

Sheep  are  generally  classified  according  to  the  fleece  into  three 
groups,  namely,  the  fine  woolled  breeds,  medium  woolled  breeds  and 
the  long  or  coarse  woolled  breeds. 

The  fine  wool  breeds  include  the  Merino  and  the  Rambouillet. 
The  medium  wool  breeds  include  Southdown,  Shropshire,  Hampshire, 
Suffolk,  Oxford,  Dorset  and  Cheviot.  The  long  wool  breeds  include  the 
Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincoln  and  Romney. 

(4)  The  Breeds  of  Swine 

These  include  the  Yorkshire,  Tamworth,  Berkshire,  Poland-China, 
Duroc-Jersey,  Chester  White,  Hampshire,  Cheshire,  Essex,  Victoria,  etc. 

Of  course,  the  mere  learning  the  names  of  these  breeds  is  of  little  or 
no  value.  The  ideal  way  is  by  actual  contact  learning  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  breeds,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  learn  the  ad- 
vantages of  some  breeds  over  others,  and  why  some  breeds  are  more 
adaptable  to  certain  localities  than  to  others.  In  studying  the  various 
breeds  and  types  of  livestock,  the  score  card  of  each  breed  should  be 
before  the  student;  good  pictures  and  slides  of  ideal  type  are  an  asset, 
but  these,  of  course,  should  be  only  supplementary  to  actual  handling 
of  the  animals. 

The  Scrub  is  an  animal  that  has  had  no  systematic  improvement  of 
breeding.  Nature  has  made  it  what  it  is,  man  having  added  little  to  its 
quality.  The  razor-backed  hog  and  the  mongrel  hen  are  examples  of 
Scrub. 

A pure-bred  is  an  animal  that  represents  the  other  extreme.  It  is  the 
most  highly  improved  of  all  animals.  It  is  an  animal  with  no  unimproved 
blood. 

The  grade  stands  between  the  scrub  and  the  pure-bred  in  quality  and 
breeding.  In  tracing  its  ancestors  on  one  side  we  soon  reach  the  scrub. 
The  improvement  has  usually  come  about  by  the  use  for  generations  of 
a pure-bred  sire  on  a scrub  foundation.  We  speak  of  an  animal  as  a low 
grade  when  the  number  of  crosses  with  a good  sire  is  few;  as  a high  grade 
when  the  improvement  has  been  carried  on  for  a long  time. 

A pedigree  is  simply  a history  of  the  animal’s  ancestry  as  to  blood 
lines.  The  following  shows  what  is  meant  by  a pedigree. 
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Anxiety 

2238 


Anxiety  4 
9904 

Don  Carlos 
33734 

Beau  Brummel 


51817 

Beau  Donald 
58996 

Beau  Donald  3 
86140 

Disturber 

139989 


This  shows  the  line  of  succession  of  sires  of  a Hereford  bull. 

Pure-bred  animals  are  usually  registered,  i.e.,  they  are  entered  by 
name,  number  and  description,  as  well  as  the  names  and  number  of 
their  sire  and  dam,  in  record  books,  under  government  supervision. 

The  disadvantage  of  keeping  scrub  stock  may  be  illustrated.  In  an 
experiment  carried  on  at  an  agriculture  college  the  following  were  the 
results:  A herd  of  scrub  cows  produced  an  average  of  4,009  pounds 
of  milk  and  187  pounds  of  butter  fat  a year.  When  bred  to  pure-bred 
dairy  bulls  the  average  of  the  first  generation  from  these  scrub  cows 
produced  5,769  pounds  of  milk  and  259  pounds  of  butter  fat — an  increase 
of  44  per  cent,  in  milk  and  38  per  cent,  in  fat  production  over  their  scrub 
mothers.  The  second  generation,  also  sired  by  pure-bred  bulls,  gave  an 
average  of  8,413  pounds  of  milk  and  376  pounds  of  butter  fat — a gain 
over  their  scrub  grandmothers  of  110  per  cent,  in  milk  and  101  per  cent, 
in  fat  yield.  All  the  cows  of  the  three  generations  were  kept  under 
similar  conditions,  the  gains  therefore  are  entirely  due  to  the  use  of  good 
sires. 

The  advantage  of  good  stock  over  scrub  stock  may  also  be  well 
brought  out  by  an  experiment  carried  on  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College. 

A pure-bred  Aberdeen  Angus  steer  weighed  1,000  lbs.  at  20  months 
of  age.  A scrub  steer  weighed  930  lbs.  at  3 years  of  age.  The  well-bred 
steer  had  a dressing  percentage  of  63.19.  The  scrub  55.4  per  cent. 
The  total  value  of  the  carcass  of  the  well-bred  steer  was  $120.58,  of  the 
scrub  $67.06.  In  short,  the  well-bred  steer  brought  $53.52  more  at  20 
months  of  age  than  the  scrub  steer  did  at  three  years.  It  cost  less  money 
to  raise  the  well-bred  animal  than  the  scrub,  and  yet  it  sold  for  nearly 
twice  as  much. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put  upon  the  inadvisability  of  keeping 
scrub  stock.  A home  project  might  be  given.  “Scrub  versus  well-bred.” 

No  doubt  many  farms  still  have  some  stock  that  come  under  the 
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scrub  class.  The  pupil  can  make  comparisons  between  scrub  dairy 
cow  and  well-bred,  and  some  startling  results  will  be  obtained. 

A question  that  is  often  asked  is  whether  a farmer  should  keep  pure- 
bred or  grade  stock.  Most  authorities  on  the  subject  say  that  generally 
speaking,  the  average  man  should  commence  with  grades  and  work 
into  pure-breds  gradually.  However,  if  the  farmer  has  had  experience 
with  livestock  and  knows  how  to  handle  them,  he  may  find  it  more 
profitable  to  keep  pure-breds.  But  all  authorities  agree  that  there  is 
no  place  on  any  farm  for  scrub  cattle. 

Grading-up  means  the  mating  of  grade  females  with  pure-bred  males. 
After  the  first  generation  the  best  females  are  bred  to  a pure-bred  male 
of  the  same  breed.  This  method,  kept  going  for  a few  generations, 
works  marvels  on  the  improvement  of  the  animals. 
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The  Primary  Department 

ALICE  A.  HARDING 

Normal  Model  School,  Toronto 

Language  in  the  Primary  Forms 

Our  concern  is  to  develop  desirable  ideals,  attitudes  and  appreciations; 
in  so  doing  the  heart  of  the  child  is  growing. 

Reading 

A.  the  clean  book — The  First  Golden  Rule  Book. 

1.  One  day  a teacher  gave  out  new  books  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  his  school.  They 
were  pretty  new  books,  with  bright  covers  and  clean  pages. 

2.  “Now,  children”,  said  he,  “you  will  begin  new  reading-books  to-day.  We 
shall  work  at  them  for  a month,  and  then  I will  give  a prize  to  the  best  child  in  the 
school.” 

3.  He  took  the  prize  out  of  his  desk  and  showed  it  to  the  children.  It  was  a beautiful 
book.  The  cover  was  of  red  and  gold,  and  it  was  full  of  pretty  pictures. 

4.  “Oh,  I hope  I shall  get  that  fine  prize”,  said  each  child  to  itself.  All  the  boys 
and  girls  made  up  their  minds  to  try  hard  for  the  next  month.  How  fine  to  carry 
that  book  home  as  the  winner! 
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5.  “All  the  month  ”,  said  the  teacher,  “each  child  will  keep  the  same  book.  I 
shall  put  numbers  on  the  books  so  that  each  one  will  be  sure  to  have  the  same  book 
to  read  from  every  day." 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  day  of  trial  came. 

7.  How  quiet  the  children  were,  as  every  boy  and  girl  read  in  turn.  It  was  quite 
plain  who  was  the  best  reader.  No  one  could  read  so  well  as  Tom  Brown. 

8.  “Tom  is  the  best  reader  of  us  all",  thought  the  children;  “Tom  will  be  sure 
to  have  the  prize."  The  teacher  went  round  and  looked  at  every  book.  Then  he  walked 
back  to  his  desk  and  took  out  the  prize.  How  pretty  it  looked! 

9.  “This  prize",  said  the  teacher,  “will  go  to  Patty  Lee."  The  children  all  looked 
at  each  other.  Why,  Patty  Lee  was  not  the  best  reader  at  all. 

10.  The  teacher  smiled.  “I  know  what  you  are  thinking",  he  said,  “and  you  are 
quite  right.  Patty  is  not  the  best  reader.  But  I did-not  say  I should  give  the  prize 
to  the  best  reader.  I said  I should  give  it  to  the  best  child." 

11.  “Now,  Patty  has  been  trying  hard  all  the  month,  and  she  reads  very  nicely, 
but  she  does  not  win  the  prize  for  that.  Tom  Brown  reads  much  better." 

12.  “But  Patty’s  book  is  as  clean  as  the  day  it  was  new.  There  is  not  a dirty 
finger-mark  in  it.  There  is  not  a corner  turned  up.  Now,  who  else  can  say  that?" 

13.  No  one  spoke,  and  some  of  the  children  grew  very  red.  They  had  not  thought 
of  things  like  that. 

14.  “You  see",  went  on  the  teacher,  “that  Patty  not  only  has  come  to  school 
every  day  with  clean  hands,  but  she  has  also  been  very  careful  with  her  book. 

15.  “And,  above  all,  she  was  not  thinking  to  win  the  prize  by  being  so  careful. 
For  you  all  thought  the  prize  would  go  to  the  best  reader.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  Patty 
was  clean  for  the  sake  of  being  clean,  and  so  she  deserves  the  prize  more  than  ever." 

16.  After  that  all  the  children  tried  to  keep  their  books  as  clean  as  Patty  Lee  kept 
hers. 

I.  Thought  Development 

Audience  Reading  by  the  teacher  to  “At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
day  of  trial  came.” 

During  the  oral  reading  the  teacher  observes  the  keen  interest  in  the 
class.  Motivation  comes  through  the  clear,  distinct,  natural  speaking 
tones  of  the  teacher,  in  the  exact  words  of  the  writer,  as  far  as  the  sentence 
closing  “the  day  of  trial  came”.  The  interest  is  keen,  motivation  is 
strong  and  the  power  of  attack  on  other  problems  is  being  very  much 
increased — a higher  type  of  self-activity. 

II.  Children’s  desire  to  know  “the  winner”  is  aroused. 

How  best  for  them  to  find  out? 

III.  Concomitants — The  children  are  challenged  with  activities  which 

are  purposeful  and  of  great  interest  to  them.  In  their  responses 
is  their  growth. 

1.  In  an  alert,  sympathetic,  natural  manner  ask,  “What  do  you 
wish  to  know,  children?” 

2.  Pupils  undoubtedly  reply,  “Who  won  the  prize?” 

3.  The  Golden  Rule  Books  are  distributed. 
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4.  Pupils  are  told  to  turn  to  page  — . 

5.  Then  to  close  the  book,  placing  a finger  in  the  book. 

6.  Say  this:  “We  shall  begin  to  read  for  ourselves  when  the  signal 
to  start  is  given.” 

7.  We  may  close  our  books  as  soon  as  we  can  answer  these  three 
questions : 

8.  Quietly  and  therefore  impressively  say:  “Tell  us  three  things”: 

(1)  Who  won  the  prize? 

(2)  Would  you  have  given  it  to  this  pupil? 

(3)  Why? 

9.  A spirit  of  quiet,  independent  alertness  is  a condition  necessary 
for  this  kind  of  growth. 

10.  This  lesson  functions  equally  for  the  pupils,  but  especially  does 
it  aid  those  who  are  weaker  in  oral  expression,  which  includes  phrasing, 
inflection,  emphasis  and  vocalization. 

IV.  Something  You  Can  Do  Yourself.  Play  correlation  at  seats. 

1.  Colour  a picture  of  the  cover  of  the  book  as  it  is  described  to  us 
in  the  story. 

2.  Those  who  wish  may  select  a sheet  of  paper  containing  outline 
of  cover  of  book. 

3.  The  story  says  about  the  book  that  “ it  was  full  of  pretty  pictures  ”. 

4.  If  you  wish  you  may  draw  some  of  the  illustrations  which  you 
think  may  be  in  the  prize  book. 

5.  We  should  like  you  to  tell  us  some  of  the  stories  which  you  think 
are  in  such  a book. 

B.  THE  CLOCK — TELLING  TIME 

1.  What  is  it  that  has  a round  face,  two  hands,  no  ears,  no  eyes,  no 
mouth,  and  yet  it  talks? 

2.  Hickery,  Dickery,  Dock, 

’Tis  get-up-time  by  the  clock. 

3.  Who  can  tell  time  by  the  clock? 

4.  Our  clocks  here  have  letters  on  them. 

5.  Some  clocks  and  some  watches  have  figures  on  them.  Have  you 
seen  that  kind? 

6.  Would  you  like  to  learn  to  tell  the  time  on  our  play  clock?  It 
has  letters,  you  see. 

7.  What  letters  do  you  see? 

8.  These  letters  mean  numbers. 

9.  They  are  spoken  of  as  Roman  numbers  or  numerals. 

10.  The  figures  from  1 to  12  seen  on  some  clocks  and  watches  are 
spoken  of  as  Arabic  and  Hindu  numerals. 
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11.  The  letters  mean  what  the  figures  from  1 to  12  mean. 

12.  The  letter  I means  1,  and,  of  course,  II  means  1 and  1,  that  is  2. 

13.  What  do  III  mean? 

14.  V means  five  and  I before  V means  one  from  five , which  is  4. 

15.  VI  means  five  and  one  more,  which  is  6. 

16.  What  does  VII  mean?  And  what  does  VIII  mean? 

17.  X means  10.  What  does  IX  mean? 

18.  What  does  XI  mean?  And  what  does  XII  mean? 

19.  On  the  play  clock  place  both  hands  at  twelve  o’clock. 

20.  Possibly  someone  will  be  able  to  tell  that  it  is  twelve  o’clock  by 
the  play  clock. 

21.  Undoubtedly  pupils  have  noted  that  one  hand  is  long  and  one 
short. 

22.  Move  the  long  hand  around  the  whole  circle  and  the  short 
hand  to  the  next  position. 

23.  Ask  someone  the  time. 

24.  Move  the  long  hand  around  the  whole  circle  again  and  the  short 
hand  to  the  next  position.  What  time  is  it  now? 

25.  The  long  hand  travelled  all  the  way  around  the  clock  face. 
Show  me  how  far  the  short  hand  travelled. 

26.  Which  hand  must  travel  the  faster  then? 

27.  “How  long  does  the  long,  or  minute  hand,  take  to  travel  around 
the  clock?”  “Yes,  one  hour.” 

28.  Which  hand  do  you  look  at  to  see  what  hour  it  is? 

29.  What  is  the  name  of  this  hand? 

30.  Make  our  play  clock  say  noon-time  or  twelve  o’clock. 

31.  Hickery,  Dickery,  Dock, 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock. 

The  clock  struck  one, 

The  mouse  ran  down, 

Hickery,  Dickery,  Dock. 

32.  Show  on  our  play  clock  the  hands  moving  to  say  it  is  one  o’clock. 

C.  THE  CALENDAR — FEBRUARY,  1929 
Reading — Thought  Comprehension 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  last  month? 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  this  month? 

3.  What  year  is  this?  Say  it  this  way:  “Nineteen  twenty-nine.” 

4.  The  children  know  the  days  of  the  week,  also  the  abbreviated 
forms,  together  with  the  fact  that  Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

5.  Show  on  the  calendar  the  first  day  of  February. 

6.  What  day  of  the  week  is  the  first  day  of  the  month? 
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7.  Say  the  date  this  way:  “Friday,  February  the  first,  nineteen 
twenty-nine.” 

8.  “Listen  as  I say  ‘February’  for  you.” 

“You  say  it  now.” 

9.  Which  month  of  the  year  is  this  month? 

10.  How  many  months  in  the  whole  year? 

11.  How  many  days  are  there  in  the  month  of  February  in  the  year 
1929? 

12.  Point  to  to-day  on  the  calendar,  and  give  the  full  date  aloud. 

13.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  date,  February  14? 

14.  What  special  day  is  February  14? 

15.  On  what  day  of  the  week  does  Saint  Valentine’s  birthday  come 
this  year? 

16.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  Saint  Valentine. 

17.  Tell  us  why  we  keep  this  day  in  remembrance. 

18.  How  many  days  are  in  the  month  of  February,  1929? 

19.  How  many  days  are  there  in  a week? 

20.  How  many  days  are  there  in  two  weeks? 

21.  Point  out  two  weeks  on  the  calendar. 

22.  Another  name  for  two  weeks  is  “a  fortnight”? 

23.  How  many  fortnights  are  there  in  February,  1929? 

24.  If  you  look  over  the  calendar  you  will  find  that  February  is  the 
shortest  month  of  all  the  year. 

25.  Another  way  of  saying  this  is:  “ February  has  less  days  than  any 
month  of  the  year.” 

26.  And  still  another  way  is:  “February  is  the  briefest  month  in 
the  year.” 

27.  February  is  also  the  last  of  the  three  winter  months — December, 
January,  February. 

28.  Here  is  a pretty  memory  gem  about  February 

February  fortnights  two, 

* Briefest  of  the  months  are  you. 

Of  the  winter’s  children  last, 

Why  do  you  go  by  so  fast? 

D.  THE  THERMOMETER 
Thought  Comprehension 

1.  Show  a thermometer. 

2.  What  do  you  see?  Tell  one  thing. 

3.  And  you?  And  you?  etc. 

4.  Find  the  bottom  of  the  glass  part. 

5.  What  name  do  we  give  to  this  round  part? 

6.  Come  and  touch  the  bulb. 
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7.  What  is  in  it? 

8.  Find  the  top  of  the  mercury  now. 

9.  Does  it  stay  there  always? 

10.  Did  you  ever  see  the  mercury  from  a broken  bulb?  Tell  us 
about  it. 

11.  You  may  bring  in  some  cold  water,  or  perhaps  some  snow. 

12.  Put  some  snow  on  the  bulb~or  place  the  bulb  in  cold  water.  (A 
pupil  should  do  this.) 

13.  What  did  you  notice? 

14.  You  may  place  the  thermometer  close  to  the  radiator  for  a few 
minutes. 

15.  What  happened  to  the  mercury  this  time? 

16.  Look  closely  at  the  thermometer  and  find  the  sign,  zero , 0. 

17.  What  does  this  word  mean?  What  kind  of  weather  does  it  say 
we  have? 

18.  Are  there  any  good  games  that  may  be  played  when  the  ther- 
mometer registers  0 or  zero? 

19.  Does  your  brother  like  hockey? 

20.  Look  on  the  thermometer  for  the  sign  30,  then  count  one  space 
up.  Tell  us  what  the  count  is  then. 

21.  Each  space  counts  two.  The  count  is  thirty-two. 

22.  What  is  printed  opposite  32?  Who  can  find  it?  Yes,  it  is  freezing 
point. 

23.  Do' you  know  what  the  temperature  of  our  schoolroom  should  be? 

24.  It  should  be  68.  If  it  be  70,  what  is  the  matter? 

25.  If  it  be  62,  what  is  the  matter? 

26.  What  does  our  schoolroom  thermometer  do  for  us? 

E.  A CLINICAL  THERMOMETER 

1.  Has  your  good  doctor  ever  put  a small  glass  tube  in  your  mouth, 
under  the  tongue,  told  you  to  stop  talking,  and  keep  your  lips  closed  for 
a few  moments? 

2.  What  was  he  doing? 

3.  Yes,  he  was  taking  your  temperature — the  temperature  of  your 
body. 

4.  If  you  have  a bad  cold,  or,  if  you  have  the  “Flu”,  your  tempera- 
ture is  likely  to  be  too  high. 

5.  If  you  are  a careful  little  Red  Cross  child  your  temperature  will 
be  correct,  or,  as  we  say,  normal,  most  of  the  time.  So  you  will  not  be 
absent  from  school  very  much. 

6.  Fresh  Air  is  one  of  your  best  friends. 

7.  Have  plenty  of  Fresh  Air  where  you  sleep. 

8.  Breathe  Fresh  Air  both  day  and  night. 
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9.  Play  out-of-doors  in  the  sunshine  every  day,  if  possible. 

10.  Who  will  read  this  for  us? 

Mary,  Mary,  our  fine  Mary, 

What  makes  your  face  so  bright? 

Good  milk  each  day,  and  outdoor  play, 

With  plenty  of  Fresh  Air  at  night. 

An  Arithmetic  Play 
I 

Children  who  wish  come  now  to  play, 

The  sun  is  bright  this  wintry  day; 

Come  to  the  store  with  things  to  eat, 

“Carry  and  Save”  on  Number  Street. 

II.  Green  and  White  Groceteria 
Soap,  8 cents  a cake.  Bread,  10  cents  a loaf. 

Sugar,  7 cents  a lb.  Flour,  6 cents  a lb. 

Salt,  9 cents  a bag.  Matches,  5 cents  a box. 

III.  1.  What  do  you  pay  if  you  buy  two  cakes  of  soap  and  a box 
of  matches. 

2.  What  do  you  pay  if  you  buy  a bag  of  salt  and  two  pounds  of 

sugar? 

3.  What  do  you  pay  if  you  buy  two  loaves  of  bread,  a pound  of 
flour  and  a box  of  matches? 

4.  You  have  thirty-five  cents.  How  many  loaves  of  bread  can 
you  buy?  What  else  can  you  buy  with  the  change? 

5.  Which  costs  more,  a loaf  of  bread  or  a bag  of  salt?  How 
much  more? 

IV.  Children’s  Cash  and  Carry — Things  at  Every  Price 
Picture  postcard,  1 cent. 

Writing  pad,  2 cents. 

Jackstones,  3 cents  a set. 

A ball,  4 cents. 

A top,  5 cents. 

A doll,  6 cents. 

The  story  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  7 cents. 

A box  of  dominoes,  8 cents. 

A weaving  set,  9 cents. 

V.  1.  What  will  a ball  and  a top  cost  you? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  a weaving  set  and  a doll? 
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3.  What  do  you  pay  for  a picture  postcard,  jackstones  and  the 
book  about  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk? 

4.  What  will  a box  of  dominoes,  a top  and  a writing  pad  cost? 

5.  You  have  twelve  cents  to  spend,  (a)  Use  it  all.  ( b ) Tell  us 
what  yo  u have  chosen  in  this  store. 

VI.  1.  You  have  12  cents  to  spend  for  two  things  in  this  store. 
What  can  you  buy? 

2.  You  have  13  cents  to  spend  for  two  things.  What  can  you 

buy? 

3.  Who  bought  other  two  things  for  13  cents?  And  other  two? 

4.  Spend  14  cents  for  two  things.  What  are  they?  Other  two. 

5.  Pretend  you  have  15  cents.  How  much  will  you  have  left  if 
you  buy  a doll  and  a box  of  dominoes? 

VII.  “ Where  Do  You  Live?”  Game 

1.  Draw  on  the  blackboard  a street  running  north  and  south. 

2.  Do  any  of  you  live  on  a street  running  north  and  south? 

3.  Names  of  streets  running  north  and  south  are  given  by  the  children. 

4.  Have  pupils  give  numbers  of  their  homes. 

5.  Write  these  on  the  blackboard,  placing  the  odd  numbers  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street  when  facing  north , and  the  even  numbers  on  the 
left  side  when  facing  north.  A few  illustrations  will  suffice.  Be  practical. 

6.  The  game  aims  to  give  practice  in  addition,  beginning,  of  course, 
with  the  facts  to  eighteen.  Higher  values  may  be  developed  at  a later 
stage. 

7.  A street  running  north  and  south — even  numbers,  two,  four,  etc., 

to  eighteen,  are  written  on  the  left,  facing  north;  odd  numbers,  one, 

three,  five,  seven,  etc.,  to  seventeen  are  written  on  the  right  side. 

8.  Teacher  says:  “Do  you  live  at  number  (9  and  7)?” 

9.  Pupil,  if  correct,  says:  “Yes,  I live  at  number  16”,  pointing  to 
“ 16”  at  the  left  side. 

10.  Teacher  says:  “Who  lives  at  number  (8  and  5 and  4)?” 

11.  Teacher  says:  “Who  lives  at  number  (4  and  7 and  5 and  2)?” 

12.  By  increasing  the  numerical  values  on  the  streets,  the  additions 
are  increasing  in  difficulty. 

13.  Play  Values  Dramatized. — Pupils  may  be  houses,  using  tickets 
which  are  numbered.  Much  play  practice  for  the  joy  of  the  game  is 
desired  by  the  children.  Streets  running  east  and  west  should  be  included 
also. 
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Reading  and  Motor  Expression 

Material:  Building  Blocks,  Crayola  and  Laying  Gifts  as  Sticks,  Tablets, 

Lentils. 

Free  expression  in  picturing,  a store,  motor  car,  school,  train,  church 
laundry,  ice-cream  parlor,  garage,  Grey  Line  bus,  fire  hall. 

Reading  matter  for  Silent  Study  followed  by  oral  reading  and 
appreciation  of  forms  built. 

1.  This  is  the  store  in  which  Daddy  bought  me  my  big  china  doll  and  brother 
Teddy  a long  train  of  cars,  and  the  baby  a rattle.  It  was  fun  to  see  the  little  money 
box  run  along  the  wire  and  then  run  back  with  the  change  for  Daddy.  Have  you  ever 
seen  where  the  money  goes  in  a big  store? 

2.  This  is  our  new  motor  car.  It  will  hold  six  passengers.  When  we  all  go  out  I 
have  to  sit  on  my  big  brother’s  knee  for  there  are  seven  in  our  family  and  mother  takes 
up  a lot  of  room.  Can  you  guess  the  name  of  our  car? 

3.  This  school  to  which  I go  is  very  old.  Father  and  mother  went  to  it  when  they 
were  little.  It  is  a fine  school  to  learn  how  to  work  well  and  how  to  play  fair.  The  big 
boys  are  out  on  the  rink  to-day  playing  hockey.  I have  never  been  late  for  school. 
Have  you? 

4.  This  train  runs  past  our  farm.  At  night  when  th§  whistle  blows  I often  jump 
up  in  bed  and  watch  the  long  line  of  cars  and  the  rolling  clouds  of  black  smoke.  Have 
you  ever  slept  on  a train  at  night  in  a sleeper? 

5.  We  had  a tea-party  and  a concert  in  our  church  for  the  children.  I sang  a song 
about  a soldier  boy  being  brave  and  true.  I was  dressed  in  a soldier  suit  with  brass 
buttons.  The  people  clapped  and  clapped  so  I went  back  and  made  a bow  and  sang 
“Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue.”  Did  you  ever  sing  or  recite  at  your 
church? 

6.  My  brother  takes  his  collars  and  shirts  to  the  laundry  and  the  Chinaman  brings 
them  back  to  our  house.  Mother  got  a box  of  tea  and  a pretty  table  cover  from  the 
Chinaman  for  a present. 

7.  When  I was  five  years  old  mother  let  me  invite  five  of  my  playmates  to  come 
with  me  to  the  ice-cream  parlor.  We  all  took  pink  ice-cream.  It  was  put  in  a deep  glass 
with  a long  spoon.  We  had  to  be  careful  not  to  drop  it  on  the  table.  We  ate  every  bit 
of  it.  It  did  taste  so  good!  What  kind  of  ice-cream  do  you  like  best? 

8.  We  were  all  ready  for  school  one  morning  when  Daddy  said:  “Jump  in  the 
motor  car,  I have  to  pass  the  school  to-day  and  I can  give  you  a ride.”  The  car  would 
not  start.  Daddy  tried  and  tried  but  not  a sound  could  he  hear.  “I  am  sure  the  car 
is  all  right”,  he  said.  “I  went  over  it  myself  last  night.”  Can  you  guess  what  was  the 
matter  when  I went  to  a garage  with  a can?  When  I came  back  the  car  started  at  once. 

9.  We  live  so  far  away  from  street  cars  that  we  have  to  take  the  big  bus  down 
town.  I like  to  sit  behind  the  motor-man  and  watch  him  turn  the  steering  wheel.  He 
is  very  careful  to  watch  the  red  and  green  lights.  Do  you  know  what  these  lights  say? 
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10.  This  is  a fire  hall.  Ding,  ding,  down  the  ladder,  on  to  the  reel,  into  their  coats 
come  the  brave  firemen.  Street  cars  must  stop,  motor  cars  must  stop,  everything 
must  clear  the  way  for  the  fire-reel — Safety  First  is  the  best  way.  Do  you  know  any 
Safety  First  rule? 

Review  Plays 

Snowflakes,  snowflakes  everywhere, 

Falling,  falling  here  and  there, 

What  words  do  they  bring  to  you, 

Read  and  tell  the  story  true. 


White  papers  cut  from  the  pattern  of  a snowflake  contain  words  or 
phrases  to  be  reviewed.  These  are  showered  on  the  floor  in  a play 
way  as  the  song  is  sung.  The  children  are  active  and  free  as  they  eagerly 


endeavour  to  read  and  develop 
thought. 

1.  Where  could  — 

2.  Does  your 

3.  Come  here 

4.  There  once  was 

5.  Why 

6.  One  day 

7.  Please  do 

8.  When  are  you 

9.  Who  went 

10.  What  is  your 

A Play  to 


language  power  in  completing  the 


11. 

Was  that 

12. 

Put  my  — 

13. 

Just  see  — 

14. 

These  are  - 

15. 

My  next 

16. 

Those 

17. 

I said 

18. 

Before  you 

play 

19. 

Once  there 

was 

20. 

Sometimes 

I 

Fairyland 


— Tune  and  game  “London  Bridge” 

See  the  fairies  passing  by,  passing  by,  passing  by, 

See  the  fairies  passing  by,  my  fair  lady. 

Read  the  passport  at  the  gate,  at  the  gate,  at  the  gate, 

Read  the  passport  at  the  gate,  my  good  fairies. 

{Pupils  read  word-phrase  or  sentence  as  they  pass  to  the  teacher) 


Into  fairyland  you  may  go,  you  may  go,  you  may  go, 

Into  fairyland  you  may  go,  my  good  fairies. 

Read  the  story  you  love  best,  you  love  best,  you  love  best, 

Read  the  story  you  love  best,  my  good  fairies. 

{Successful  pupils  are  provided  with  a choice  of  reading  matter,  while 
attention  is  given  those  who  need  assistance) 


A Mystery  Box 

A play  preparatory  to  a reading  lesson.  Difficult  words  or  phrases 
are  written  on  cards  which  the  pupils  draw  from  the  box  at  random. 
Encourage  speedy  word-recognition. 
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Mystery  box  has  come  to  town. 

Here  it  wanders  up  and  down. 

Put  your  hand  inside  and  see 
If  you  can  tell  in — one,  two,  three. 

Lesson:  The  Dog  in  the  Manger — The  Ontario  Primer 

One  day  in  summer  a big  dog  went  into  a stable. 

He  saw  a manger  full  of  soft  hay.  He  crept  into  it  and  fell  asleep.  An  ox  who 
had  been  working  hard  came  into  the  stable.  He  was  tired  and  hungry.  He  went  to 
the  manger  to  eat,  but  the  dog  growled  at  him. 

“ Do  you  want  to  eat  the  hay?  ” asked  the  ox. 

“No”,  growled  the  dog.  “I  can’t  eat  hay.” 

“Then  let  me  eat  it”,  said  the  ox. 

“I  will  not”,  said  the  dog. 

“What  a mean  dog  you  are!”  said  the  ox.  “You  can’t  eat  it,  and  I can;  yet  you 
will  not  let  me  eat  it.” 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  TO  REVIEW 

A big  dog,  summer,  stable,  manger,  hay,  fell  asleep,  one  day,  he 
was  tired,  he  went  to  eat,  hungry,  growled,  soft,  hard,  I can’t  eat  hay, 
I will  not,  what  a mean  dog,  ox. 

White  Sheep — The  Ontario  Primer 

INTRODUCING  SUGGESTIVE  WORDS  AND  PHRASES 

White  sheep,  white  sheep,  When  the  wind  blows 

On  a blue  hill,  You  walk  away  slow. 

When  the  wind  stops  White  sheep,  white  sheep, 

You  all  stand  still.  Where  do  you  go? 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES 

White  sheep,  black  sheep,  blue  sky,  green  hill,  wind  blow,  wind  stop 
blowing,  stand  still,  run  fast,  walk  away  slow,  go,  come,  clouds,  fly, 
a loud  sound,  count,  snow,  show  me  where. 

Practical  Judgment  in  Number 

EXERCISE  I 

Material:  One  inch  cubes,  squared  table,  foot  rule,  inch,  half-inch, 

quarter-inch  marked 

1.  How  long  is  the  rule?  Measure  by  squares  on  the  table. 

2.  How  many  cubes  can  be  placed  side  by  side  on  the  rule? 

3.  Place  half  your  cubes  on  the  rule.  How  many  inches  does  this  say 
on  the  rule? 

4.  Cover  ten  inches. 

5.  Place  a strip  of  paper  beside  the  rule  and  mark  each  inch. 

6.  Cut  a strip  of  paper  eight  inches  long. 
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7.  Cut  a strip  ten  inches  long. 

8.  Cut  a strip  five  inches  long. 

9.  Cut  a strip  twelve  inches  or  a foot  long,  mark  the  inches  and 
write  the  symbols. 


Material:  Fourth  set  of  building  blocks  and  foot  rule. 

1.  Place  as  many  bricks  side  by  side  on  the  rule  as  you  can. 

2.  Place  the  least  number  of  bricks  to  cover  the  rule. 

3.  Place  twelve  bricks  on  the  rule  and  cover  it. 

4.  How  much  of  the  rule  can  one  brick  cover? 

5.  How  long  is  the  brick? 

6.  How  wide  is  the  brick? 

7.  How  thick  is  the  brick? 

8.  Placing  the  brick  on  its  short  half  inch  side  how  many  will  it  take 
to  cover  an  inch? 

9.  Placing  the  brick  on  its  long  half  inch  side  how  many  inches  will 
two  bricks  cover? 

EXERCISE  III 

1.  Build  a bird-house  on  a four-inch  pole  which  is  one  inch  thick, 
using  eight  bricks.  How  high  is  the  bird-house? 

Draw  the  outline  of  a house  with  door  and  window.  Pupils  build 
from  imitation. 

2.  Using  the  rule,  measure  the  width  of  the  house  and  write  the 
answer.  Also  measure  the  height  of  the  wall  and  the  windows. 
Material:  Circle  of  paper. 

3.  Four  boys  buy  a cake.  Cut  the  cake  so  as  to  give  each  boy  an 
equal  share. 

4.  A cake  is  worth  ten  cents.  How  much  must  I pay  for  half  a 
cake? 

5.  Jean  has  two  pretty  ribbon  bows  on  her  dress,  one  bow  has  nine 
inches  of  ribbon  and  the  other  ten  inches.  How  many  inches  of  ribbon 
in  the  two  bows  together? 

6.  Make  a laundry  list,  counting  by  fives  to  sixty-five. 

7.  Fill  in  the  numbers  on  the  laundry  list. 


Ever  since  Donny  could  remember  he  had  given  a valentine  to  a certain  person 
on  the  14th  of  February.  The  first  time  was  when  they  were  living  in  the  city  and 
Donny  was  five  and  a half  years  old.  The  valentine  bore  this  verse  in  big  letters: 


EXERCISE  II 


4 + ? = 9 
9+  =10 


10  + ? = 17 
20+  =25 


Donny’s  Valentine 
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The  rose  is  red 
The  violet  blue 
Sugar  is  sweet 
And  so  are  you. 

The  person  who  received  that  valentine  which  w'as  slipped  very  quietly  under 
the  back  door  while  she  was  getting  supper  in  the  kitchen  was  much  surprised  by 
it  and  very  happy.  And  now  Donny  was  seven  and  a half  years  old,  and  he  and 
his  mother  were  living  in  the  country.  Daddy  was  now  far  away  at  the  war,  and 
it  was  cheaper  to  live  in  the  country.  They  had  a garden  in  the  summer  time,  and 
a cow  and  a pig  and  chickens  and  ducks  and  mother  did  all  the  hard  work  besides 
walking  three  miles  to  the  little  town  every  afternoon  to  help  at  the  post-office 
for  four  hours. 

It  was  a muddy  walk  when  the  snow  was  melting  and  often  when  mother  got 
home  you  could  hardly  tell  what  shape  her  feet  were,  her  shoes  were  so  heavy 
with  the  sticky  soil.  But  even  when  she  was  very  tired  she  managed  to  laugh  as 
she  scraped  the  worst  of  the  mud  off  and  said  “We’ll  have  a real  big  farm  Donny 
after  a while  from  all  the  earth  I bring  home  on  my  shoes.”  She  said  she  was 
lucky  to  have  so  many  pairs  of  old  shoes  because  she  could  change  every  day. 

Sometimes  after  Donny  had  gone  to  bed  she  sat  up  cleaning  half  a dozen  pairs 
of  stiff  old  shoes  on  which  the  mud  had  dried,  scraping  and  greasing  them  to  make 
them  soft  again  and  blackening  and  polishing  the  best  pair  to  wear  to  church. 
Once  Donny  skipping  out  into  the  kitchen  for  a late  drink  had  found  her  fallen 
asleep  over  the  old  shoes,  her  head  on  the  table.  He  woke  her  up  by  kissing  her. 

Now  it  was  the  13th  of  February  and  Donny  had  trudged  home  from  the  little 
country  school  through  the  slush  and  mud  feeling  bad  about\ something.  To-mor- 
row would  be  Valentine’s  Day,  and  Donny  had  no  valentine  to  send  to  the  person 
he  had  always  sent  one  to.  She  needed  it  more  than  ever  now,  with  Daddy  so  far 
away  and  letters  coming  once  in  a great  while. 

It  was  when  he  was  gathering  kindlings  in  the  little  wood-shed  to  get  the 
kitchen  fire  started  for  mother  who  would  not  be  home  from  the  post-office  for 
more  than  two  hours  yet,  that  he  suddenly  thought  of  something.  It  was  the  can 
of  grease  that  made  him  think  of  it.  So  he  hurried  with  his  fire  and  then  spread 
old  newspapers  on  the  floor  and  collected  all  the  old  muddy  stiff  shoes  in  the  house, 
five  pairs  of  mother’s. 

Then  he  sat  down  in  the  nest  of  shoes  and  worked  as  fast  as  he  could.  Scrap- 
ing them  with  a dull  knife,  wiping  them  with  a piece  of  flannel  and  greasing  and 
rubbing  them.  His  fingers  got  very  dirty  and  sore,  but  he  worked  all  the  harder 
at  his  job.  He  wanted  to  get  done  in  time  to  do  something  else — to  make  up  a love 
verse  to  go  with  the  old  shoes  and  to  make  a valentine  out  of  them.  When  at 
last  the  mud  was  all  gone,  even  from  the  creases  that  were  so  hard  to  clean  and 
the  work  shoes  were  rubbed  soft  and  comfortable,  he  took  the  fifth  pair,  the 
church  shoes  which  now  hardly  looked  like  Sunday  shoes  at  all.  He  blackened 
them  carefully  with  the  black  liquid  stuff  that  came  in  a bottle  and  that  had  to  be 
painted  on  with  a brush  made  of  a piece  of  sponge  fastened  on  the  end  of  a wire. 
They  were  always  careful  of  that  bottle  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible.  And  as 
he  was  painting  with  the  little  brush  of  sponge  he  could  not  help  smiling,  for  it 
was  a real  joke  that  he  was  making  mother  a valentine  after  all.  The  work  was 
easier  when  he  was  smiling. 

By  the  time  the  best  shoes  were  polished  and  dry  he  had  thought  of  the  verse. 
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He  hunted  for  some  white  paper  but  he  found  none  big  enough  until  he  saw  the 
piece  that  had  been  wrapped  around  the  last  parcel  from  Aunt  Kate.  It  had  one 
side  quite  clear.  He  folded  it  and  cut  out  a heart  almost  as  big  as  the  seat  of  the 
kitchen  chair. 

He  was  glad  that  Daddy  had  taught  him  how  to  cut  out  hearts  so  that  one 
side  was  not  much  fatter  than  the  other.  It  had  grown  dark  now;  so  Donny 
carefully  lighted  the  candle  that  always  stood  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  table  and 
that  only  mother  could  carry  around  the  house.  He  had  to  print  fast  because  he 
had  only  a little  time  left  and  it  was  harder  because  his  pencil  was  only  a little 
tiny  stub,  too  short  to  use  at  school.  At  last  the  job  was  done  and  the  valentine 
arranged  in  the  clean,  warm  room.  Then  mother  opened  the  door  and  stood  there 
damp  and  cold  and  tired  but  smiling  as  usual.  She  blinked  a little  at  first  in  the 
sudden  light,  then  she  saw  all  the  chairs  set  far  back  against  the  wall  and  Donny 
on  one  of  them,  sitting  very  straight  and  smiling. 

The  middle  of  the  floor  was  quite  clear  except  that  on  it  lay  a big  heart  of 
paper  with  pencil  printing  on  it  and  marching  round  it  were  ten  clean,  dry,  soft 
black  old  shoes.  She  stooped  over  and  read  the  four  printed  lines : 

The  rose  is  red 
The  violet  blue 
Your  shoes  are  shiny 
And  so  are  you. 

And  mother’s  face  was  shiny  and  strange  to  say,  she  liked  Donn/s  queer  new 
valentine,  oh,  a thousand  times  better  than  she  had  liked  even  the  first  one  that  he 
had  given  her.  She  says  that  she  will  keep  it  always. 

From  The  Youth's  Companion,  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


Agricultural  Arithmetic 

A.  E.  ATT  WOOD 

Tractor  versus  Horses 

IN  My  Life  and  Work  Henry  Ford  records  a Government  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  ploughing  by  a tractor  and  by  horses.  The 
various  items  in  the  calculation  can  be  converted  into  problems 
which  have  an  interesting  and  instructive  content. 

A.  The  Tractor 

1.  If  the  wearing  life  of  a tractor  is  4,800  hours,  and  an  average  of  4/5  acres  per 
hour  is  ploughed,  how  many  acres  will  represent  the  life  work  of  a tractor?  (3,480  acres.) 

2.  If  the  initial  cost  of  a tractor  is  $880,  find  the  amount  of  depreciation  per  acre. 
($0,229.) 

3.  If  the  repairs  during  the  life  of  a tractor  amount  to  $100,  what  do  the  repairs 
cost  per  acre?  ($0,026.) 

4.  If  2 gal.  of  kerosene  is  consumed  in  ploughing  an  acre,  find  the  cost  of  the  fuel 
at  19  cents  a gallon.  ($0.38.) 
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5.  If  gal.  of  lubricating  oil,  costing  80  cents  a gallon,  is  used  daily  in  ploughing 
8 acres,  find  the  cost  of  oil  for  one  acre.  ($0,075.) 

6.  If  the  driver’s  wage  is  $2  a day,  what  does  he  cost  per  acre?  ($0.25.) 

7.  Find  the  total  cost  of  ploughing  one  acre  by  a tractor.  ($0.96.) 

B.  The  Horses 

1.  If  8 horses,  costing  $150  each,  have  a working  life  of  5,000  hours  how  many 
acres  can  they  plough  at  4/5  ac.  per  hour?  (4,000  ac.) 

2.  Find  the  amount  of  depreciation  of  the  horses  per  acre.  ($0.30.) 

3.  If  the  feed  of  a horse  costs  40  cents  a day  for  100  ploughing  days,  find  the  cost 
of  feed  per  acre.  ($0.40.) 

4.  If  tractor  and  horses  were  idle  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  each 
horse’s  feed  costs  10  cents  a day,  what  additional  sum  must  be  added  as  feed  cost  per 
acre?  ($0,265.) 

5.  If  two  drivers  are  required  for  the  horses,  what  is  their  wage  per  acre  in  a day 
of  10  hours?  ($0.50.) 

6.  Find  the  total  cost  of  ploughing  one  acre  by  horses.  ($1,465.) 

7.  What  amount  is  saved  in  the  ploughing  of  100  acres  by  using  a tractor  rather 
than  horses.  ($50.50.) 


Objective  Test  on  Asia  for  Entrance  Class 

COLIN  W.  LEES,  B.A. 

Ottawa 

1.  In  each  blank  fill  in  the  word  or  words  required  to  make  the 

statement  complete.  Example — “The  capital  of  Ontario  is ” 

You  would  fill  in  the  word  “Toronto”. 

The  climate  of  Asia  is  explained  by  an  area  in  the  central  part  which 

in  summer  has . pressure  and  in  winter  has pressure. 

From  March  to  October  the  winds  flow  (to  or  from)  this  area  and  from 
November  to  February  they  flow  (to  or  from)  it.  These  winds  are 

called and  in  India  their  direction  in  summer  is and 

in  winter  their  direction  is  They  make  the  coast 

of  India  wet  in  summer  and  the coast  of  India  wet  in  winter. 

They  exert  a tremendous  influence  upon  the  success  of  the  

industry. 

2.  Let  us  board  a ship  in  Alexandria  and  start  for  the  East.  Soon 

we  are  going  through  the Canal  and  then  through  the  

Sea  followed  by  the  Strait  of and  now  we  are  in  the  Gulf  of 

having  just  passed  on  our  left  the  British  possession  of 

Rounding  the  end  of  Oman  we  enter  the  Gulf  of and  then  the 

Gulf,  where  we  take  on  some  products  of  Iraq  that  have  come 

down  the  and  rivers  past  the  historic  old  city  of 
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3.  We  would  probably  call  at the  important  wheat  shipping 

city  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  India.  Also  we  would 

stop  at  India’s  great  port on  the  west  coast  and  proceeding 

to  Madras  would  go  through strait  between  India  and  ........ 

4.  After  each  term  in  the  SECOND  column  write  the  NUMBER 
of  the  first  column  name  with  which  it  is  most  closely  connected  geo- 


graphically  (or  otherwise). 

1 — Japan 

( ) Tin 

2 — China 

( ) Raw  Cotton 

3 — Hong  Kong 

( ) Teak 

4 — India 

( ) Wheat  Port 

5 — Karachi 

( ) Ancestral  Worship 

6 — Delhi 

( ) Colombo 

7 — Ceylon 

( ) Capital  City 

8 — Java 

( ) Coffee  Production 

9— Burma 

( ) Victoria  Bay 

10 — St.  Settlements 

( ) Raw  Silk 

5.  Instructions  the  same  as  for  question  4 above. 

1— Tigris 

( ) Calcutta 

2 — Indus 

( ) Shanghai 

3 — Ganges 

( ) Muscat 

4 — Irrawaddy 

( ) Jerusalem 

5 — St.  Settlements 

( ) Damascus 

6 — Siam 

( ) Bagdad 

7— Si  Kiang 

( ) Angora 

8 — Yangtze 

( ) Seoul 

9 — Korea 

( ) Rangoon 

10 — Oman 

( ) Manilla 

11 — Asia  Minor 

( ) Osaka 

12 — Japan 

( ) Karachi 

13 — Philippine  Is. 

( ) Canton 

14 — Palestine 

( ) Bangkok 

15 — Syria 

( ) Singapore 

6.  Enter  your  answer  to  the  following  questions  on  the  lines  after 
the  questions 

1 —  Near  what  two  ports  does  the  Tropic  cross  India? 

2 —  What  is  the  capital  of  Persia? 

3 —  What  is  the  capital  of  Korea? 

4 —  Who  owns  Korea? 

5 —  Who  owns  Philippine  Islands? 

6 —  Who  owns  Java? 

7 —  Who  owns  Hong  Kong? 

8 —  What  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world? 
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9— What  is  the  name  of  the  strait  between  Sumatra  and  the 
main  land? 

7.  Fill  in  the  words  omitted  in  the  following: 

At  one  time  Brazil  was  the  world’s  greatest  producer  of  rubber  but 

now  that  distinction  belongs  to Indeed,  other  Asiatic  countries 

or  islands  are  also  famous  for  their  products,  for produces  the 

world’s  largest  exportable  surplus  of  raw  silk  and  India  exports  the  two 

textiles and ,the  former  going  largely  to  Japan  and 

the  latter  to  Dundee  in  Scotland.  Formosa  is  famous  for  its  production 

of ; Ceylon  for  its and  Java  for  its Asiatic 

countries  are  also  quite  rich  in  minerals  though  sometimes  they  are  not 

very  well  developed.  Japan  has  extensive  deposits  of China 

has  vast  supplies  of  and  the  great  smelters  near  Singapore 

produce  a large  percentage  of  the  world’s  supply  of 

8.  Visitors  to  the  Orient  from  Canada  usually  embark  at  the  growing 

port  of  , the  terminus  of  the  C.P.R.  in  British  Columbia. 

Arriving  at  Japan  they  go  ashore  at  one  of  Japan’s  two  great  ports, 

either , the  port  of  her  beautiful  capital or  at 

the  port  of  her  second  largest  city Canadians  find  Japanese 

life  quite  different  from  that  at  home  and  note  that constitutes 

the  chief  food  of  the  industrious  little  Oriental.  But  Canadian  products 
are  frequently  seen  in  the  Islands,  for  Japan  is  using  increasing  quantities 

of  British  Columbia’s  and  of from  the  prairie.  It 

is  very  interesting  to  stand  on  the  docks  of  a Japanese  port  and  watch 
the  yellow  man  store  the  ship’s  hold  with  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 

baled and  thousands  of  boxes  of for  our  Christmas 

stockings. 


Classroom  Work  in  the  Grades 

PROBABLY  most  teachers  have  covered  fully  half  the  new  work 
set  for  their  classes  'for  the  year.  What  about  the  slow  pupils  ? Can 
we  help  them  to  “catch  up”?  Personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  usually  very  effective ; but  if  there  are  many  slow  ones,  one 
teacher  cannot  aid  all.  Can  you  enlist  the  aid  of  proficient  pupils  to 
help  less  brilliant  members  of  the  class?  Clever  boys  and  girls  generally 
like  to  be  helpful,  and  sometimes  are  so  proficient  that  their  help  is  quite 
valuable.  Anyway,  don’t  let  laggards  slow  up  the  educative  process  in 
the  middle  of  the  year’s  work. 
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Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  Tea  is  worth  64c.  a pound.  What  should  be  paid  for  14  packages  each  containing 
three-and-a-quarter  pounds  of  tea?  (Ans.  =$29.12.) 

2.  Divide  the  product  of  967  and  784  by  59.  (Ans.  Quo.  = 12849.  Rem.  =37.) 

3.  A western  farmer  has  a farm  of  320  acres.  This  year  he  will  sow  half  the  farm 
with  oats,  and  one-fourth  of  the  farm  with  wheat.  He  will  grow  mangels  on  5 acres, 
and  will  plant  2 acres  with  potatoes,  and  will  keep  what  is  left  of  the  farm  as  grass-land. 
How  many  acres  of  grass-land  will  he  have?  (Ans.  = 73.) 

4.  An  orchardist  requires  240  lbs.  of  lead-arsenate  for  spraying  his  young  orchard, 
using  three  half-ounces  of  the  poison  per  tree.  How  many  trees  in  that  orchard? 
(Ans.  =2,560.) 

5.  Two  forestry  fire-towers  are  12  miles  apart,  and  are  to  be  connected  by  telephone- 
wire  weighing  1 lb.  for  every  80  ft.,  and  costing  39c.  per  lb.  Find  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
wire.  (Ans.  = $308.88.) 

6.  (a)  Define  “factors  of  a number”. 

( b ) Write  out  sets  of  factors  for  the  following  numbers  respectively:  63;  84; 
48;  81;  132. 

(c)  Divide  945766  by  56,  using  factors.  (Quo.  = 16888.  Rem.  =38.) 

(d)  How  do  you  prove  the  correctness  of  a question  in  division? 

7.  Find  the  total  cost  of  the  following: 

390  lbs.  of  wheat  at  $1.80  a bushel. 

384  eggs,  at  69c.  a dozen. 

728  inches  of  ribbon  at  18c.  a yard. 

288  clothes-pins  at  30c.  a gross. 

(Ans.  =$38.02.) 

8.  A mechanic  works  daily  from  8 a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  from  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m.,  and 
his  wages  are  reckoned  at  $1.10  per  hour.  How  much  should  he  be  paid  for  his  work 
during  this  month?  (Sundays  not  included.)  (Ans.  =$211.20.) 


Arithmetic — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  (a)  Define  “measure  of  a number”,  and  “common  measure  of  two  or  more 
numbers”.  Give  examples  of  each. 

(6)  What  are  “prime  factors  of  a number”? 

(c)  Find  the  prime  factors  of  36855. 

(Ans.  = 3:  3:  3:  3:  5:  7:  13.) 

2.  (a)  What  is  cancellation? 

( b ) What  is  the  principle  upon  which  cancellation  is  based? 

(c)  By  cancellation  divide  the  product  of  48,  81,  35,  and  91,  by  the  product  of 
27,  21,  56,  and  39.  (Ans.  = 10.) 

3.  Make  a bill  of  the  following,  purchased  to-day  for  cash: 

1 peck  of  beans  at  15c.  a quart. 

78  eggs  at  56c.  a dozen. 

2 lbs.,  12  oz.  of  tea  at  64c.  a pound. 

24  lbs.  of  flour  at  $3.25  per  cwt.  (Ans.  Amount  of  receipted  bill  = $7.38.) 

4.  (a)  What  is  a fraction? 

( b ) Name  the  parts  of  a common  (or  vulgar ) fraction,  telling  the  function  of 


each. 
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( c ) Classify  common  fractions  (I)  according  to  form,  (II)  according  to  the 
values  they  express. 

Give  examples  of  each  class  as  named. 

(d)  Tell  how  you  proceed  in  adding  together  \ and  f . Write  the  sum  without 
using  any  figures.  (Ans.  = Seventeen  twelfths,  or  one  and  five-twelfths.) 

5.  Joe  buys  a big  melon.  He  gives  f of  it  to  his  sister,  and  £ of  it  to  his  brother, 
and  eats  what  remains.  How  much  of  the  melon  does  Joe  eat?  (Ans.  =/t-) 

6.  A pile  of  quarried  stone  is  80  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  and  8 ft.  high.  What  will  it 
cost  to  deliver  where  needed  at  $3  per  cord?  (A  cord  = 128  cu.  ft.)  (Ans.  =$180.) 

7.  Semi-soft  coal  sells  at  $12  a ton.  Four  loads  of  it  weigh  respectively  3,480  lbs., 
4,220  lbs.,  3,978  lbs.,  and  4,122  lbs.  Find  the  selling  price  of  all  that  coal.  (Ans.  = 
$94.80.) 

8.  A village  lot  is  rectangular,  and  4 rods  wide,  with  a depth  of  10  rods.  If  its 
two  sides  and  the  back  end  be  fenced  with  fencing  costing  $1.20  per  yd.,  what  will  the 
fence  cost?  (Ans.  = $158.40.) 

9.  A skater  goes  100  yds.  in  8 seconds.  Calculate  his  time  to  skate  10  miles  at  that 
rate.  (Mile  = l,760  yds.)  (Ans.  =23  min.  28  secs.) 

10.  A sleet-storm  covers  the  landscape  with  a sheet  of  ice  one-quarter  inch  thick. 
How  many  cubic  yards  of  ice  does  it  deposit  on  a school  playground  covering  3 acres? 
(Acre  = 4,840  sq.  yds.)  (Ans.  = 100f.) 

Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  A snowfall  of  10  inches  is  equivalent  to  one  inch  of  rain.  If  water  weighs  62  £ lbs. 
to  the  cubic  foot,  calculate  the  number  of  tons  of  snow  deposited  on  a hundred-acre 
farm  by  a snowfall  of  12  inches.  (Ans.  = 13612^.) 

2.  When  § of  a number  is  subtracted  from  \ of  that  number  the  remainder  is  20^. 
Find  the  number.  (Ans.  =410.) 

3.  A man  sold  his  farm  of  160  acres  as  follows:  \ of  it  sold  at  $98  an  acre,  § of  the 
rest  sold  at  $77  an  acre,  and  what  still  remained  sold  at  $60  an  acre.  How  much  did  he 
receive  for  the  whole  farm?  (Ans.  =$12,480.) 

4.  Divide  6051671  by  105,  using  3 factors.  Show  how  you  find  the  correct  re- 
mainder. (Ans.,  Quo.  =57634.  Rem.  = 101.) 

5.  The  accelerator-spring  of  an  automobile  contains  2f  ft.  of  spring-wire.  How 
many  such  springs  can  be  made  from  a coil  containing  350  yards  of  such  wire,  and  how 
many  inches  of  wire  will  be  in  the  remnant?  (Ans.  =393;  24  in.) 

6.  When  a poulterer  sells  a fowl  for  99c.  he  suffers  a loss  of  25%  of  its  cost.  For 
how  much  should  he  have  sold  it  to  gain  20%?  (Ans.  =$1.65.) 

7.  Taxes  are  usually  reckoned  at  so  many  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessment. 

(a)  What  is  a mill?  What  fraction  of  a dollar  = 1 mill? 

(b)  Calculate  the  taxes  on  a property  assessed  at  $4,800  in  a municipality 
whose  tax-rate  is  10.5  mills  on  the  $.  (Ans.  =$50.40.) 

8.  How  many  pounds  of  potatoes  at  90c.  a bushel  should  be  given  in  exchange  for 
120  lbs.  of  beef  at  $11.50  per  cwt.?  (Ans.  =920.) 

9.  A cull  railway-rail  66  ft.  long  is  to  be  cut  into  pieces  6 ft.  long  to  be  used  in 
reinforcing  concrete  window-caps.  To  cut  it  up  an  acetylene  torch  is  to  be  used,  and 
the  mechanic  who  runs  the  torch  charges  50c.  per  cut.  What  will  it  cost  to  cut  up 
the  rail?  (Ans.  =$5.) 

10.  Dick  lives  on  the  top  of  a hill  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  his  school.  When 
the  hill  is  icy,  Dick  can  coast  down  to  school  at  15  miles  an  hour,  but  the  journey 
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home  can  be  made  at  only  2 miles  per  hour.  If  the  round-trip  (down  and  back)  occupies 
17  minutes,  how  far  is  it  from  Dick’s  home  to  the  school?  (Ans.  = § mile.) 

Arithmetic — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  A room  is  21  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide.  Find  the  cost  of  painting  on  its  floor  a 
border  30  inches  wide  all  round  it  at  54c.  a square  yard.  (Ans.  =$10.20.) 

2.  A fruit-dealer  bought  340  bushels  of  McIntosh  Red  apples  at  $1.80  per  bushel. 
He  sold  140  bu.  at  $2.40  per  bu.,  125  bu.  at  $2.60  per  bu.,  and  the  remainder  at  $2.12 
per  bu.  Calculate  his  profit  to  the  nearest  integral  per  cent.  (Ans.  =34.) 

3.  How  much  money  must  I send  my  agent  to  purchase  for  me  8,400  yards  of  cotton 
at  12c.  per  yard,  pay  his  purchasing  commission  of  2%,  and  prepay  freight  and  insurance 
charges  amounting  to  $48?  (Ans.  =$1,076.16.) 

4.  John  rents  2 acres  from  his  father,  paying  him  $8  per  acre  per  annum.  In  the 
spring  John  gets  his  father  to  cultivate  the  land  for  him  with  the  disc  at  $3  an  acre. 
Then  John  plants  the  patch  with  Green  Mountain  potatoes,  buying  for  the  purpose 
36  bushels  of  certified  tubers  at  $1.05  per  bushel.  Spray  materials  cost  him  $30,  and  he 
pays  $15  for  applying  spray  as  it  is  required.  All  the  rest  of  the  work  he  does  personally, 
spending  34  days  of  10  hrs.  each  at  it.  His  crop  is  286  bushels  per  acre,  and  he  sells 
it  at  80c.  per  bushel.  Calculate  to  the  nearest  cent  the  price  per  hour  he  receives  for 
his  work.  (Ans.  = $1 .04.) 

5.  An  open-air  school-rink  covers  .5  acres,  and  a snow-storm  deposits  .45  ft.  of 
snow  all  over  it.  How  many  cu.  yds.  of  snow  must  be  taken  off  to  clear  it?  (Ans.  =363.) 

6.  (a)  Express  as  vulgar  fractions  16|%;  62|%;  28j%.  (Ans . = £;  f;  f.) 

(b)  Express  as  percentages  t:  nr* 

(Ans.  =85%;  60%;  111^%.) 

(c)  Express  7|  lbs.  as  a simple  fraction  of  10|  lbs.  (Ans.  =|-f .) 

7.  Find  the  amount  of  the  following  bill: 

29  lbs.  4 oz.  of  mutton  at  12c.  per  lb. 

27  lbs.  14  oz.  of  beef  at  24c.  per  lb. 

45  lbs.  of  sugar  at  5 lbs.  for  53c. 

3 doz.  oranges  at  9 for  31c. 

2 bu.  3 pk.  1 gal.  of  potatoes  at  40c.  per  peck.  (Ans.  =$20.82.) 

8.  An  automobile-dealer  sells  two  used  cars  for  $600  apiece.  On  the  first  he  gained 
20%  of  cost,  and  on  the  second  he  lost  20%  of  cost.  Find  his  total  loss  or  gain  % on 
the  two  cars.  (Loss  = 4%. ) 

9.  How  much  money,  deposited  to-day  in  a bank  paying  3|%  yearly,  will  give  to 
my  credit  there  six  months  hence  $500?  (Work  to  nearest  cent.)  (Ans.  =$491.40.) 

10.  At  Farmer  Braye’s  sale,  Jan.  10,  1929,  Wm.  Dash  bought  stock  to  the  value  of 
$1,540,  paying  $280  in  cash,  and  giving  his  note  at  6 mos.  without  interest  for  the 
balance. 

(a)  Write  the  receipt  for  the  cash  payment.  ( b ) Draw  the  note.  ( c ) Braye 
two  days  later  discounted  the  note  at  the  bank  at  8%  per  annum.  Find  the  proceeds. 
(Ans.  =$.,209.74.) 

Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  Classify,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  assertions  made,  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  Joe,  step  softly  when  entering  the  sick  room. 

(b)  Can  one  ever  be  sure  to  make  no  mistake? 

( c ) In  came  a weary  traveller, 

Chilled  by  the  rough  gale’s  breath. 

(d)  Whose  book  is  lying  on  the  floor? 

(e)  Oh!  that  I might  find  the  way  from  here  to  yonder  peak! 
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2.  Tell  part  of  speech  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 

(a)  Many  people  are  sure  they  are  right,  though  many  of  them  later  find  them- 
selves mistaken. 

( b ) From  the  ashen  mould  shall  burgeon  lovely  gardens  to  fill  the  earth  with 

beauty. 

( c ) All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others. 

Comes  back  into  our  own. 

{d)  By  his  cart's  side  the  waggoner 

Is  slouching  slowly  at  his  ease, 

Half-hidden  in  the  windless  blur 
Of  white  dust  puffing  to  his  knees. 

{e)  Sing  us  a song  of  sure  and  great  belief. 

3.  Distinguish  the  following  pairs  of  words,  respecting  use  or  signification: 

(a)  fetch  and  bring.  ( b ) Among  and  between,  (c)  Older  and  elder.  ( d ) Famous 
and  notorious,  (e)  Large  and  spacious. 

4.  Improve  the  form  of  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  Licensed  engineer  wishes  position  firing  heating  plant  or  janitor. 

(b)  Hundreds  of  school  children  have  climbed  that  mountain  with  their  teachers 
and  their  rucksacks  on  their  backs. 

(c)  The  vision  of  birds  is  infinitely  superior  than  that  of  man,  and  we  might 
add  that  the  pigeon  is  the  best  endowed  among  all  other  birds. 

id)  Back  home  again  soon  returned  our  hero,  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  a traveller’s 
troubles. 

( e ) The  poor  silly  fellow  don’t  know  no  better. 

5.  (a)  Use  close  (1)  as  an  adjective,  (2)  as  an  adverb,  (3)  as  a verb. 

(b)  Use  desert  (1)  as  a noun,  (2)  as  a verb,  (3)  as  an  adjective. 

(c)  Use  before  (1)  as  an  adverb,  (2)  as  a preposition,  (3)  as  a conjunction. 

Grammar — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloammg, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 
With  a silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  chanticleer’s  muffled  crow; 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's  down 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

(a)  Analyze  fully  any  five  principal  clauses  in  the  above. 

( b ) Describe  each  of  the  following  verb  phrases:  had  begun;  had  been  heaping; 
was  ridged;  were  softened. 

( c ) Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  extract. 

2.  Correct,  with  reasons,  faults  found  in  the  following: 

(a)  To  let:  Nice  airy  front  bedroom  for  a young  man  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. 
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(b)  Them  as  needs  them  can  rent  toboggans  cheap  three  doors  south. 

(c)  Childrens’  caps  and  ladie’s  hats  for  sale  hear. 

(d)  Us  girls  isn’t  thiefs. 

( e ) He  divided  the  candy  between  we  five  boys. 

3.  Give  clausal  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  following: 

(a)  Ten  years  have  stalked  in  slow  procession  by; 

But  they  and  all  they  spell  can  not  erase 
A shivered  tree  against  the  saddest  sky 
That  ever  shrouded  earth. 

(6)  Speech  free  from  profanity  and  obscenity  is  one  of  the  most  unmistakable 
marks  by  which  we  may  recognize  a scholar  and  a gentleman,  whether  he  be  garbed  in 
broadcloth  or  in  gunny-sacking. 

( c ) You  used  to  sit  beside  the  stove  of  evenings 
And  peel  ripe  winter  apples  for  us  children, 

While  we  stood,  bright-eyed  with  faith, 

Against  your  patient  knee. 

(d)  The  stars  are  setting  in  the  frosty  sky, 

Numerous  as  pebbles  on  a broad  sea-coast; 

While  o’er  the  vault  the  cloud-like  galaxy 
Has  marshalled  its  innumerable  host. 

(e)  ’Tis  merry  to  hear  at  evening  time, 

By  the  blazing  hearth,  the  sleigh-bells’  chime; 

To  know  the  bounding  steeds  bring  near 
The  loved  one  to  our  bosoms  dear. 

4.  Use  selections  ( b ),  ( c ) and  ( e ) in  Question  3 for  examples  of  advanced  parsing. 
Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  5) 

1.  (a)  Make  an  outline  map  of  Canada  as  large  as  your  paper  will  allow;  on  it 
mark: 

(6)  Gulfs  and  Bays — Hudson,  Georgian,  Fundy,  Bras  d’Or  Lake. 

(c)  Lakes — Nipigon,  Balsam,  Nipissing,  Okanagan. 

( d ) Hills — Niagara  Escarpment,  Laurentides,  Rocky,  Notre  Dame. 

(e)  Rivers — St.  Lawrence,  Richelieu,  Saskatchewan,  Mackenzie,  Nelson,  Fraser. 
(/)  Islands — Vancouver,  Manitoulin,  Anticosti,  Prince  Edward,  Pelee. 

(g)  Cities — Quebec,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Windsor,  Quebec. 

2.  (a)  Define  the  following,  naming  and  locating  an  example  of  each:  strait,  canal, 
estuary,  delta,  cataract. 

( b ) What  is  each  of  the  following,  and  where  would  you  find  such  an  object: 
promontory,  watershed,  peninsula,  harbour,  isthmus? 

3.  Give  two  reasons  why  Northern  Ontario  should  be  so  much  colder  in  winter 
than  Southern  Ontario. 

4.  (a)  Where  are  the  West  Indies? 

( b ) Name  three  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

(c)  What  West  Indian  products  are  used  in  your  home? 

(d)  What  products  of  Canada  find  a West  Indian  market? 

( e ) What  foreign  land  comes  first  directly  west  of  Canada?  What  do  you  call 
natives  of  that  land?  How  does  their  food  differ  from  ours?  What  do  we  buy  from 
them? 

5.  From  what  parts  of  Canada  are  obtained  our  chief  supplies  of: 

(a)  Precious  metals,  (b)  sea-fish,  ( c ) wheat,  (d)  grapes,  ( e ) salmon? 
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6.  (a)  What  two  languages  are  most  commonly  spoken  in  Canada? 

(b)  Where  in  Canada  are  found  the  largest  number  of  people  who  do  not  speak 
either  of  those  languages? 

( c ) Where  is  the  Great  Clay  Belt  of  Ontario?  For  what  is  it  valuable? 

Geography — Third  Form  (Grade  6) 

1.  ( a ) What  is  meant  by  the  expression  “raw  materials”? 

(b)  What  articles  of  trade  are  made  from  each  of  the  following  raw  materials, 
respectively:  Flax,  wheat,  beets,  milk,  iron,  hides,  petroleum,  wool,  apples? 

2.  (a)  Name  and  locate  the  great  physical  divisions  of  Canada,  and  describe  the 
surface  of  the  one  in  which  you  reside. 

( b ) Name  and  locate  the  nine  great  political  divisions  of  Canada. 

3.  If  you  found  yourself  in  Fort  William,  Ont.,  in  severe  winter  weather,  and  had 
to  go  thence  to  Montreal,  what  choice  of  routes  would  be  possible?  Tell  what  Canadian 
cities  you  would  pass  by  going  by  the  way  you  would  choose. 

4.  What  great  Canadian  rivers  flow  into: 

(a)  Hudson  Bay?  (b)  Atlantic  Ocean?  (c)  Arctic  Ocean?  ( d ) Pacific  Ocean? 
( e ) Lakes,  or  into  other  rivers? 

5.  (a)  What  language  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  people  residing  in  Ontario? 

(b)  In  what  country  of  the  world  would  you  find  the  largest  number  of  people 
speaking  that  language? 

(c)  What  language  would  you  find  spoken  by  most  of  the  white  people  in 
(i)  Brazil?  (ii)  Mexico?  (iii)  Central  America? 

(d)  What  other  language  would  you  find  very  useful  if  you  went  out  of  Ontario 
eastward? 

Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  7) 

1.  (a)  What  and  where  is  the  base-line  of  longitude? 

(b)  How  is  the  first  meridian  line  numbered  on  a map? 

(c)  What  two  longitudes  have  the  same  number  given  to  the  line  which  marks 

them? 

( d ) Toronto’s  longitude  is  approximately  79°  W.  How  will  Toronto  s solar 
time  differ  from  that  of  Greenwich,  England? 

(e)  What  are  the  extreme  easterly  and  westerly  longitudes  for  Ontario? 

2.  (a)  Name  the  four  most  important  South  American  countries. 

(b)  What  is  the  prevalent  form  of  government  in  South  America? 

(c)  Mention  four  great  sea-ports  of  South  America,  naming  an  important 
export  from  each. 

C d ) What  South  American  countries  have  no  sea-coast? 

(e)  Why  is  there  very  little  transcontinental  trade  across  South  America? 

3.  (a)  From  what  British  possession  could  England  obtain  each  of  the  following  in 
vast  quantities:  Rubber,  wool,  wheat,  paper,  nickel,  coffee,  asphalt,  sugar,  gold, 
diamonds? 

( b ) Where  do  English  manufacturers  obtain  their  chief  supplies  of  iroji,  cotton, 
silk,  lumber,  fruit? 

(c)  Where  is  each  of  the  following  cities  of  the  British  Isles,  and  for  what  noted: 
Liverpool,  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  London,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Sheffield? 

4.  ( a ) Compare  North  America  with  South  America  with  reference  to: 

(I)  Direction  of  chief  rivers. 

(II)  Location  of  chief  mountain  systems. 

(III)  Density  of  population. 

(IV)  Climate. 
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( b )  The  north-western  coastline  of  North  America  is  greatly  broken;  the  north- 
western coastline  of  South  America  is  fairly  regular.  Suggest  what  has  caused  the 
difference. 

5.  (a)  What  name  is  given  to  natives  of:  (I)  The  Isle  of  Man?  (II)  Wales? 
(Ill)  France?  (IV)  The  United  States  of  America?  (V)  Canada?  (VI)  Mexico? 
(VII)  Newfoundland? 

( b ) If  forced  to  leave  Canada,  in  what  other  part  of  either  North  or  South 
America  would  you  prefer  to  live?  Give  several  reasons  for  the  preference  you  express. 

Geography — Fourth  Form  (Grade  8) 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Canada,  marking  on  it  (a)  boundaries  of  the  provinces, 
(b)  five  principal  rivers,  (c)  four  great  islands,  ( d ) five  bays  or  gulfs,  ( e ) six  leading 
cities. 

2.  In  tabular  form  show: 

(a)  Ten  leading  exports  of  Canada,  where  each  is  produced,  and  the  market  to 
which  it  is  sent. 

. (6)  Ten  leading  imports  of  Canada,  whence  eaph  comes,  and  what  use  Canadians 
make  of  it. 

3.  (a)  Through  what  countries  and  into  what  seas  or  oceans  do  the  following 
rivers  flow,  respectively:  Ganges,  St.  Lawrence,  Rhine,  Mississippi,  Hudson,  Amazon, 
Murray,  Nile,  Yang-tse,  Jordan,  Volga,  Orinoco,  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Saskatchewan, 
Delaware,  Yukon,  Lena,  Seine. 

( b ) What  waters  are  joined  and  what  lands  separated  by  each  of  the  following 
straits:  Otranto,  Bering,  Torres,  Hudson,  Canso,  Belle  Isle,  Magellan,  Babel-Mandeb, 
Gibraltar,  Malacca? 

4.  (a)  What  continent  is  entirely  separated  by  water  from  every  other  continent? 

( b ) In  what  zones  is  that  continent  situated? 

(c)  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  calling  that  continent  a “continent”? 

(d)  The  native  plants  and  animals  of  that  continent  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  other  great  land-masses. 

(I)  Point  out  some  of  the  differences. 

(II)  How  do  physiographers  explain  the  presence  there  of  these  strange 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life? 

5.  Where  is  each  of  the  following,  and  for  what  noted:  Bay  of  Fundy,  Timmins, 
Detroit,  the  Chippawa  Canal,  Lake  Superior,  Algonquin  Park,  Oshawa,  Ottawa  (city), 
Orillia,  Point  Pelee,  Montreal. 


Round  Table 


(1)  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  in  the  Round  Table  of  your 
next  issue.  How  would  you  parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences,  which 
are  found  on  page  139  of  the  Ontario  High  School  Grammar. 

“Let  him  go  feed  upon  the  public  ways.” 

“Though  thy  clime 

Be  fickle  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed 
With  dripping  rains,  or  wither'd  by  a frost, 

I would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies 
And  fields  without  a flower  for  warm  France 
With  all  her  vines.” 
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Feed  is  part  of  the  imperative  phrase  let  him  feed , present  tense, 
third  person.  Dripping  is  a present  participle  used  attributively  (ad- 
herently) to  modify  the  noun  rain.  Wither'd  is  a past  participle  used 
predicatively  to  modify  year  and  complete  he  understood.  Would  is  a 
verb,  irregular,  will,  would,  subjunctive,  past,  first  person,  with  the 
subject  1 and  the  object  exchange.  It  is  in  the  subjunctive  because  in-  a 
clause  of  concession.  Exchange  is  an  infinitive  of  the  new  verb,  exchange, 
-ed,  -ed,  present,  object  of  the  transitive  verb  would.  Would  must  be 
treated  by  itself  as  a principal  verb,  because  it  here  means  should  he 
willing , expresses  a notion,  and  cannot  therefore  be  treated  as  an 
auxiliary.  The  corresponding  first  person  past  subjunctive  of  exchange 
is  1 should  exchange.  See  the  Ontario  High  School  Grammar , page  117. 

(2)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  clause  "in  whatever  pursuit  he  may  have  singled 
out”  in  the  following  sentence,  on  p.  49:  "He  can  with  perfect  certainty  count  on 
waking  up  some  fine  morning  to  find  himself  one  of  the  competent  ones  of  his  generation 
in  whatever  pursuit  he  may  have  singled  out.” 

The  words  you  quote  do  not  form  a clause,  since  “in  whatever  pur- 
suit” is  related  to  competent.  The  balance,  “he  may  have  singled  out” 
s an  adjective  clause  modifying  pursuit. 

(3)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  clause  "that  most  persons  would  be  content  to 
take  their  own  and  depart”  in  sentence  23  on  p.  50:  Socrates  thought  that  if  all  our 
misfortunes  were  laid  in  one  common  heap,  whence  everyone  must  take  an  equal  portion, 
most  persons  would  be  content  to  take  their  own  and  depart.” 

The  clause  you  mention  is  object  of  the  verb  thought. 

(4)  Explain  the  grammatical  value  of  the  word  enough  and  the  italicized  clause 
in  the  following  lines: 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a drop  overfills  it, 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it. 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been , 

’Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green. 

The  word  enough  is  an  indefinite  pronoun,  complement  of  the  verb  is. 
The  clause  italicized  is  an  adverb  of  concession,  modifying  is  enough. 
The  clause  could  be  paraphrased  thus:  Even  if  the  past  has  been  very 
barren. 

(5)  "Do  you  know  where  I could  obtain  a magazine  or  book  with  songs  suitable 
for  children  of  a rural  school,  preferably  new  songs  to  old  tunes  as  we  have  not  an 
instrument  in  the  school.” 

An  experienced  teacher  of  primary  work  offers  this  suggestion : 

The  Joyous  Book  of  Singing  Games , collected  and  edited  by  John 
Hornby,  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  Limited,  70  Bond  St., 
Toronto.  This  book  is  written  in  staff  notation  and  also  in  the  tonic- 
sol-fa  notation.  The  collection  includes  pianoforte  accompaniments 
Many  old  favourites  may  be  suitable  in  a Rural  School.  There  are 
children’s  singing  games  from  other  lands.  Freedom  is  shown  in  the 
translations,  for  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  games 
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rather  than  the  letter.  The  melodies  are  simple,  being  for  the  most  part 
within  the  octave  and  the  universal  appeal  of  rhythm  is  strongly  em- 
phasized in  the  songs. 

(6)  Would  you  please  solve  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Ontario  High  School  Physics,  page  47,  question  4.  The  diameter  of  the  planet 
Mars  is  4,230  miles,  and  its  density  is  7/l0  that  of  the  earth.  Find  the  weight  of  a 
pound  mass  on  the  surface  of  Mars. 

To  illustrate  the  method  we  shall  take  round  numbers  for  the  dia- 
meters of  Mars  and  the  earth. 

Let  diameter  of  Mars  be  4,000  miles  and  diameter  of  earth  be  8,000 
miles.  Then  Volume  of  Mars  = 1/8  Volume  earth 
and  Mass  of  Mars  = 7/10X1/8  = 7/80  Mass  earth. 

.'.  If  the  pound  mass  were  4,000  miles  from  centre  of  Mars  it  would 
weigh  7/80  lb. 

But  pound  mass  is  on  surface  of  Mars,  2,000  miles  from  its  centre, 
and  since  attraction  varies  inversely  as  square  of  distance,  the  pull  at 

the  surface  of  Mars  is  ( — — ^ X — lb.  = 7/20  lb. 

V2000/  80 


Working  with  4,230  miles  and  7,918  miles  the  pull  is  .37  lb. 

0 b ) Ontario  High  School  Physics , page  60,  question  8. 

A stone  weighing  400  grams  is  thrown  along  the  ice  with  a velocity  of  5 metres 
per  sec.  and  it  comes  to  rest  after  sliding  60  metres. 

(a)  What  is  the  initial  Kinetic  Energy  in  gram-cm.? 

(b)  If  F grams-force  is  the  friction,  what  is  the  amount  of  work  done  in  bringing 
it  to  rest. 

(c)  Putting  (a)  equal  to  ( b ) find  F. 

id)  From  F and  the  weight  of  the  stone,  find  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Mass  = 400  gm. 

Velocity  = 500  cm.  per  sec. 

Space  = 6,000  cm. 

(a)  Kinetic  Energy  = — — 

2 


400X500X500 


ergs 


(b) 


= 400X500X500 
2X980 

Work  = FXS 

= 6,000  F gm.-cm. 


gm.-cm. 


(c)  6,000  F= 


400X500X500 


F = 8 — 
147 


2X980 
gm. 


(d) 


Coeff.  of  friction  = — 
R 


F 8 74/147 


400 


25 

1176 
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(7)  “I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  ‘Winter  Stars’  on  page  428  of  your 
January  issue.  Is  the  chart  correct?  I should  say  that  a mistake  of  about  105°  had 
been  made.  If  you  gave  the  time  on  Jan.  15  as  4 a.m.  I should  agree  with  you.” 

So  wrote  a subscriber  on  Jan.  5th,  and  he  was  .right.  The  correct 
chart  had  been  furnished  with  the  copy  but  in  making  up  the  page 
proof  a different  but  somewhat  similar  chart  that  had  been  used  in  a 
previous  issue  of  The  School  was  inserted  by  mistake.  The  correct 
chart  is  that  given  herewith  and  should  be  used  with  the  article  in  the 
January  issue. 


(8)  From  Chemistry  by  Evans,  page  141,  question  2. 

A solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  is  prepared  having  40  grams  of  the  hydroxide  in 
1 litre  of  the  solution.  18  c.c.  of  this  solution  neutralizes  23  c.c.  of  a solution  of  nitric 
acid.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  latter  solution  ( i.e .,  how  many  grams  of  nitric  acid 
are  there  per  litre?). 

NaOH +HNOs->NaNOr, +H20 
H = 1;  N = 14;  0 = 16;  Na  = 23. 
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18  c.c.  Sodium  Hydroxide  solution  contain X40  = .72  gm.  Sodium 

1000 

Hydroxide. 

40  gm.  Sodium  Hydroxide  neutralize  63  gm.  Nitric  Acid. 

.72  gm.  Sodium  Hydroxide  neutralize  1.134  gm.  Nitric  Acid. 

.*.  23  c.c.  of  Nitric  Solution  contain  1.134  gm.  Nitric  Acid. 

1000  c.c.  of  Nitric  Solution  contain  49.40  gm.  Nitric  Acid. 


(9)  How  many  calories  are  there  in  a British  Thermal  Unit? 

1 B.T.U.  is  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  1 pound  of  water  1 
Fahrenheit  degree. 

1 calorie  is  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  1 gm.  water  1 Centigrade 
degree. 

1 pound  = 453.59  gm. 


1 F.  degree  = - XI  C.  degree. 
9 


1 B.T.U.  = 453.59X  -cal.  = 251.99  cal. 
9 


Problems  in  Mathematics 

AS  a rule  inquiries  for  solutions  of  problems  in  mathematics  are 
answered  by  mail.  But  as  many  of  these  have  more  than  indivi- 
dual interest,  it  is  the  custom  to  publish  in  this  department 
answers  that  may  be  of  more  general  interest.  Subscribers  are  invited 
to  send  to  us  any  examples  in  public  or  high  school  mathematics  to  which 
they  desire  solutions.  Solutions  may,  of  course,  be  sent  by  mail  as 
heretofore. 

1.  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic , page  261,  No.  7. 

How  many  cubic  inches  of  lead  will  it  take  to  make  3 feet  of  2}/%  inch 
pipe , the  lead  being  yf  inch  in  thickness? 

23^2  inch  pipe  means  here  that  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  2J/2  inches. 
The  radius  is  inches.  The  radius  of  the  bore  is  then  inches— 
inch  = 1 inch. 

Area  of  end  of  pipe 

= 1 sq.  in. X 5/4X5/4X22/7-1  sq.  in.XlXl+  22/7 
q qq 

= 1 sq.  in. X22/7 X — = — sq.  in. 

16  56 

Volume  of  pipe  in  cubic  inches 
qq  q 

= 1 cubic  inchX — X36  = 63  — cubic  inches. 

56  14 
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2.  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic , page  261,  No.  11. 

A silo  should  provide  a base  area  of  5 sq.  ft.  for  each  cow  to  be  fed 
therefrom.  If  a ton  of  ensilage  occupies  50  cu.  ft.,  find  the  diameter  and  the 
height  of  a round  silo  for  30  cows,  each  cow  to  get  40  lbs.  daily  for  180  days. 

Amount  of  ensilage  required  for  30  cows  for  180  days  at  40  lbs. 
daily  = 1 lb.  X30X 180X40  = 216,000  pounds. 

2,000  pounds  ensilage  occupy  50  cu.  ft. 

50 

.'.  216,000  pounds  ensilage  occupy  1 cu.  ft.  X216,000X = 5,400 

2000 

cu.  ft. 

Since  each  cow  requires  5 sq.  ft.  base  area. 

.*.  30  cows  require  1 sq.  ft.  X5X30  = 150  sq.  ft.  base  area. 

54DO 

.*.  height  of  silo  = l ft.X =36  ft. 

150 

Area  of  base  = 150  sq.  ft. 

22 

If  r = radius  then  — r2  = 150 

7 

.-.r=  y/^xl50  = 6.9. 

.\  d = 13.8.  .'.  diameter  of  base  = 13.8  feet. 

(3)  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic,  question  15,  page  223. 

On  a demand  note  for  $ 1,000 , dated  Jan.  15th,  1919,  and  drawing 
interest  at  6%,  the  following  payments  were  made:  Feb.  26/19,  $125; 
March  28/19,  $220;  June  17/19,  $400.  How  much  was  due  on  Sept.  6 / 19? 


Ans.  $278.78. 

Principal  on  Jan.  15,  1919 $1,000.00 

Interest  till  Feb.  26,  1919 6.90 


Amount  on  Feb.  26,  1919 1006.90 

Payment  Feb.  26,  1919 125.00 


Balance  on  Feb.  26,  1919 881.90 

Interest  till  March  28,  1919 4.35 


Amount  on  March  28,  1919  886.25 

Payment  on  March  28,  1919  220.00 


Balance  on  March  28,  1919  666.25 

Interest  till  June  17,  1919 8.87 


Amount  on  June  17,  1919  675 . 12 

Payment  on  June  17,  1919  400.00 
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Balance  on  June  17,  1919  275.12 

Interest  till  Sept.  6,  1919 3.66 

Amount  on  Sept.  6,  1919  278.78 


(4)  Question  19,  page  218,  Ontario  Public  School  Arithmetic. 

Bankers  allow  interest  for  any  month  on  the  minimum  balance  for  that 
month.  Using  this  balance , find  the  month's  interest  at  8%  per  annum 
and  also  at  3p2%  Per  annum  on  the  following  bank  account: 
Balance  Feb.  1,  $465.75;  Feb.  3rd  deposited  $72.00;  Feb.  10th  with- 
drew $264.50;  Feb.  17th  deposited  $110.00;  Feb.  21st  withdrew  $60. 
(. Ans . 63c.;  73c.) 

Balance,  Feb.  1 $465 . 75 

Deposit,  Feb.  3 72.00 

$537.75 

Cheque,  Feb.  10.  . 264.50 

Balance,  Feb.  10 273.25 

Deposit,  Feb.  17 110.00 

Balance,  Feb.  17 383.25 

Cheque,  Feb.  21 69.00 

Balance,  Feb.  21 314.25 

Minimum  monthly  balance  = $273. 25. 

Interest  for  28  days  at  3%=  $273X28/365X3/100  = 63c. 

Interest  for  28  days  at  3^2%  = $73X28/365X7/200  = 73c. 

5.  Ontario  High  School  Arithmetic , page  210,  No.  6. 

A manufacturer  sells  goods  listed  at  $1,452  discounted  at  10%  and 
5%,  and  draws  on  the  buyer  at  60  days'  sight.  The  buyer  accepts  the  draft , 
and  it  is  discounted  10  days  later  at  6%.  Find  the  proceeds,  the  commission 

being  ~ %? 

Q IQ 

The  buyer’s  cost  price  = $1,452 X—  X — = $1,241.46. 

10  20 

53  6 

Discount  is  for  53  days  and  = $1,241 . 46 X — X =$10.82. 

365  100 

Commission  = — % of  $1,241 . 46  = $1 . 24. 

10 

.*.  Proceeds  = $1 ,241 . 46  - $10 . 82  - $1 . 24  = $1 ,229 . 40. 
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6.  Ontario  High  School  Arithmetic , page  157,  Exercise  45,  No.  4. 

An  unmarried  man  makes  a gross  profit  of  $9,^60  in  business  in  a 
year.  He  is  entitled  to  deduct  S3, 650  as  expenses.  How  much  Dominion 
Income  Tax  must  he  pay? 

Total  income  = $9,460.  Amount  exempted  as  expenses  in 
business +amount  exempted  personally  = $3,650+11,500  = $5,150. 

.’.  Amount  on  which  he  is  taxed  = $4,310. 

The  tax  he  pays  will  be  as  follows: 

On  $2,000  at  2%,  tax  =$40. 


On  $1,000  “ 3% 

“ =$30. 

On  $1,000  “ 4% 

=$40. 

On  $310  “ 5% 

“ $15.50 

On  $4,310  tax 

= $125.50. 

7.  Ontario  High  School  Geometry,  page  101,  No.  43. 

Find  in  a side  of  a triangle  a point  such  that  the  sum  of  the  two 
straight  lines  drawn  from  the  point  parallel  to  the  other  two  sides  and  termin- 
ated by  them  is  equal  to  a given  straight  line. 

Let  ABC  be  the  given  tri- 
angle, and  x the  given  length. 

From  AB  cut  off  AD  =x.  Draw 
DE || AC.  Bisect  the  angle  EDA 
by  DF  meeting  BC  at  F.  F is 
the  required  point.  Through  F 
draw  FG  parallel  to  ^4C  and 
FG'  parallel  to  AB. 

FG'AG  is  a parallelogram 

;.FG'=AG. 

.'.  FG  and  DE  are  parallel  to  AC,  FG  is  parallel  to  DE. 

:.  ZGFD  = ZEDF.  But  ZEDF=  Z FDG. 

:.  Z FDG=  ZDFG. 

GD  = GF. 

.*.  FG'+FG  = AG+GD=AD  = X. 

8.  Here  is  a problem  for  which  solutions  are  invited. 

What  number  is  that  which  when  divided  by  2 leaves  a remainder 
of  1,  when  divided  by  3 leaves  a remainder  of  2,  when  divided  by  4 
leaves  a remainder  of  3,  when  divided  by  5 leaves  a remainder  of  4, 
when  divided  by  6 leaves  a remainder  of  5,  when  divided  by  7 leaves  a 
remainder  of  6,  when  divided  by  8 leaves  a remainder  of  7? 


A 


W.  J.  L. 


Objective  Tests  in  Physiography 


V.  N.  BRUCE 

THIS  is  the  fourth  year  that  the  writer  has  used  objective  tests  in 
the  above  subject.  At  first  the  true-false  test  was  tried.  It  is 
easy  to  make  up  and  to  mark.  To  avoid  guessing,  which  some 
allow  as  being  in  the  long  run  of  no  advantage  or  disadvantage  to 
the  pupils  (in  certain  individual  cases  it  was  found  to  result  in  a gain 
of  marks)  the  form  was  used  in  which  three  vertical  columns  were  run 
up  the  right  side  of  the  sheet  headed  respectively  T,  F,  and  U (true, 
false,  undecided).  As  examples  of  this  test  the  following  are  given: 

1.  Dew  forms  heavily  during  cloudy  rather  than  clear  nights. 

2.  A red  rose  would  appear  blue  in  blue  light. 

3.  A person  drinking  pop  utilizes  air  pressure. 

4.  Snow  is  frozen  rain. 

5.  Dust  particles  are  heavier  than  air. 

6.  The  chief  cause  of  ocean  currents  is  the  earth’s  rotation. 

It  was  found  that  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  number  true 
nearly  equal  the  number  false  and  to  mix  them  thoroughly. 

A multiple  choice  test  was  also  tried.  It  was  found  to  take  up  too 
much  room  and  to  be  rather  limited  in  scope. 

The  completion  test  is  found  to  be  admirably  suited  to  this  subject. 
It  seems  to  demand  more  from  the  pupil,  but  it  also  requires  more  care 
in  construction  and  is  not  suited  to  all  questions. 

For  instance,  the  first  example  given  above  might  be  written: 

1.  dew  forms  during  a cloudy  night  than  a clear  night. 

There  is  an  obvious  betterment,  however,  in  writing: 

2.  A red  rose  would  appear in  blue  light. 

This  requires  a positive  effort  rather  than  a simple  negation  if  it  is 
to  be  answered  properly. 

There  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  no  way  of  recasting  the  third  and 
fourth  examples  into  a simple  completion  statement.  The  fifth,  like 
the  first,  may  be  written  either  way.  The  sixth  would  be  better  written : 

6.  The  broad,  slow  ocean  currents  are  known  as currents. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  always  just  one  possible  correct  word 
although  it  is  found  to  be  bothersome  to  have  more  than  two  or  three. 

Clearness  is  essential.  Imagine,  for  example,  the  possible  answers 
to  the  following: 
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The  centre  of  the  earth  is (the  nucleus,  very  hot,  of  great 

density,  directly  beneath  you,  4,000  miles  from  the  surface,  etc.). 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  most  children’s  liking  of  objective 
tests.  As  to  the  results  the  writer  correlated  a large  set  of  marks  from 
an  objective  test  with  those  of  a written  examination  of  the  usual  kind 
given  at  the  same  time  several  years  ago.  This  was  done  only  casually 
and  the  result  has  been  lost.  It  was  certainly  satisfactory  and  sticks 
in  the  mind  as  being  quite  high. 

The  writer  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  objective  test  with  each 
written  paper.  The  objective  test  may  count  for  30%,  the  written 
test  60%  of  the  term  mark.  In  such  case,  since  the  objective  test  is 
marked  the  day  after  the  examination,  it  is  common  to  find  pupils 
doubling  the  objective  test  score  as  a good  indication  of  their  other 
mark. 

One  class  of  pupil  has  been  observed  to  do  better  on  objective  tests 
than  on  written  tests.  That  is  the  bright,  harum-scarum  boy  who  pays 
good  attention  to  class  work,  carries  a good  deal  of  nondescript  informa- 
tion in  his  head,  likes  a puzzle  but  finds  it  too  tiresome  to  study  carefully 
or  co-ordinate  his  ideas  in  an  essay. 

Slow,  sober-minded  children,  especially  girls,  do  not  sometimes  do 
themselves  justice  on  these  tests,  and  to  reward  their  careful  work  an 
essay  which  calls  for  some  preparation  is  asked  for  on  the  written  paper. 

The  following  objective  test  was  given  last  spring,  covering  the  work 
on  magnetism  and  heat  and  some  of  the  work  on  the  atmosphere.  It 
also  reviews  briefly  earlier  work  of  the  fall  term.  Half  an  hour  was 
considered  as  allowed  for  this  part  of  the  paper,  an  hour  and  a half  for 
the  written  part  of  the  paper.  The  marks  were  proportioned  as  men- 
tioned above. 

The  type  of  question  illustrated  in  the  second  half  of  the  paper  is 
original  with  the  writer  so  far  as  he  knows. 

(Ballard’s  The  New  Examiner  can  be  recommended  to  beginners  in 
making  this  sort  of  examination.) 

Completion  Test,  March,  1928 

Name 

Number  right 

Complete  the  following  statements  by  filling  in  the  correct  word  or 
words. 

1.  The  greater  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  a boiler  the the 

temperature  of  the  steam. 

2.  The  heat  needed  to  start  a match  burning  is  usually  caused  by 
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3.  The  density  of  water  is than  that  of  ice. 

4.  The  angle  made  by  the  meridian  and  the  magnetic  meridian  at  any 

place  is  called  the . 

5.  When  a gas  is  allowed  to  expand  its  temperature . 

6.  Lodestone  is  the  old  word  for . 

7.  Most  dust  particles  are  composed  of . 

8.  Winds  are  in  general in  a cyclone  than  in  an  anticyclone. 

9.  Where  contours  bend  back  through  higher  contours  this  indicates 


10.  The  largest  component  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 


11.  If  any  magnetic  meridian  were  followed  it  would  lead  to . 

12.  At  the  magnetic  equator  the  dip  is . 

13.  Dust  particles  are  kept  up  in  the  air  by . 

14.  A geyser  probably  gets  its  supply  of  heat  from . 

15.  The  general  condition  under  which  a river  deposits  sediment  is 

that . 

16.  Of  all  cyclonic  storms  the  steepest  pressure  gradient  is  found  in 

the . 

17.  Sea  water  freezes  at  a temperature 0°  C. 

18.  To  get  the  specific  gravity  of  a body  divide  its  weight  by  -1 — . 

19.  Rain  usually  occurs  in  the part  of  a cyclone. 

20.  The  C.G.S.  unit  of  volume  is  the . 

21.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  surface  rock  is 

22.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  trade  winds  blow  from  a - — — — ^ - 

direction. 

23.  Meanders  form  at  a part  of  the  river  where  the  gradient  is  — — — 

24.  Any  solid  with  a specific  gravity  less  than  one  will — in  water. 

25.  The  principal  error  in  the  working  of  Galileo’s  thermometer  is  that 


26.  Dissolved  solids  may  be  removed  from  a liquid  by  a process  known 

as . 

27.  The  rate  of  bodily  movement  of  a tornado  is  than  that 

of  a tropical  cyclone. 

28.  A piece  of  iron  weighing  42  g.,  volume  6 cc.,  is  floating  on  mercury. 

The  weight  of  mercury  displaced  is g. 

29.  Like  magnetic  poles each  other. 

30.  All have  equal  rates  of  expansion. 

31.  The  probable  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  is . 

32.  The  advantage  of  a glycerine  barometer  is  that . 

33.  The  higher  you  go  the the  air  pressure. 

34.  A maximum  and  a minimum  thermometer  may  be  replaced  by  a 

single  instrument  known  as . 
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35.  Meteors  show  the  atmosphere  to  extend  upwards  at  least 

miles. 

36.  The  north  magnetic  pole  acts  like  the pole  of  a magnet. 

37.  A tropical  cyclone  covers  a area  than  a cyclone  in  these 

latitudes. 

38.  The  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  air  is  replenished  by . 

39.  At  the  north  magnetic  pole  the  dip  would  be  — — — — . 

40.  All  gases  are conductors  of  heat. 

41.  To  test  for  carbon  dioxide  use  a liquid  called  . 

42.  In  July  the  doldrums  belt  is of  the  equator. 

43.  One  large  source  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  is — . 

44.  The  air  is  falling  in  the belt. 

45.  The  process  of  rapid  oxidation  is  known  as . 

46.  At  70°F  saturated  air  contains  8 grains  of  water  vapour  per  cu.  ft. 

If  the  relative  humidity  is  60%  air  at  this  temperature  will  hold 
grs/cu.  ft. 

Corrected  by Form 

Do  not  fold,  hand  in  separately. 

1 j(a.,  'f  V J SJBq  : • C 


1.  Is  this  a cyclone  or  an  anticyclone? 

2.  Where  would  you  expect  a higher  temperature, — at  A 

or  B? 

3.  At  which  point  would  you  expect  an  east  wind? 

4.  What  would  be  the  pressure  at  B? 
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5.  Would  the  pressure  be  falling  at  A or  B? 

6.  Will^the  wind  be  stronger  in  the  front  or  rear? 

7.  Draw  a line  through  B to  show  the  steepest  pressure 

[gradient. 


1.  Which  bank  of  the  river  is  steeper? 

2.  What  is  there  at  A? 

3.  What  is  there  along  DE? 

4.  In  what  direction  does  the  steepest  part  of  the  cliff  face?- 

5.  What  is  there  at  B? 

6.  Which  part  of  the  railway  appears  impossible?  (Refer 

to  the  letters.) 


An  Experiment  in  Upper  School  Literature 

W.  C.  JOHNSON 

AFTER  four  years’  experience  in  developing  and  applying  weekly 
assignment  to  history,  and  in  noting  its  results  with  different 
classes  and  under  varying  conditions,  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  method  could  be  applied  to  English  with  a few  changes  in 
detail  to  suit  the  subject.  Accordingly  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
I began  its  use  in  Upper  School  English,  and  after  four  months’  trial 
and  a Christmas  examination  I am  convinced  that  the  benefits  to  the 
student  are  as  great  in  English  as  they  are  in  history.  Intensive,  active 
and  personal  application  on  the  part  of  every  student  has  been  apparent 
throughout  the  term,  and  a more  comprehensive,  detailed  and  thorough 
grasp  of  the  subject  is  revealed  in  the  examinations;  while  additional 
time  has  been  found  in  class  for  extensive  reading,  supplementary  and 
complementary  to  the  course. 
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Five  periods  a week  are  available  for  the  study  of  literature.  During 
the  fall  term  Short  Stories  and  Essays  was  taken  first,  followed  by  the 
Nine  Longer  Poems.  Weekly  assignment  was  made  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  work  was  divided  roughly  into  assignment,  reading,  written  work, 
discussion,  extensive  reading  and  check.  Of  course  every  selection 
cannot  be  handled  in  the  same  way,  and  arbitrary  division  of  treatment 
is  impossible.  The  method  is  sufficiently  elastic,  however,  to  permit  of 
the  study  of  any  type  of  assignment  in  such  a way  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  selection,  and  to  achieve  the  greatest  benefit  from  it. 
Written  work  is  advisable  because  students  are  happiest  when  doing, 
and  written  work  is  the  active  side  of  most  academic  subjects.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  making  study  purely  mechanical,  and  to  insure 
that  fine  harmony  among  the  various  phases  of  the  work  compatible 
with  the  needs  of  the  subject  and  the  objects  to  be  achieved. 

A discussion  of  the  manner  of  studying  “Andrea  del  Sarto”  will 
show  the  method  at  work.  This  poem  is  too  difficult  to  be  covered 
thoroughly  in  one  week.  The  work  on  it  could  be  divided  into  two 
weekly  assignments,  but  it  is  better  to  take  the  poem  as  a unit,  and 
consequently  two  weeks  will  be  allowed  for  study.  For  literature  classes 
on  Wednesday  the  teacher  will  have  on  the  board  a set  of  questions 
designed  to  bring  out  the  salient  facts  of  the  poem,  and  to  clear  up 
difficulties  encountered  in  its  study.  Questions  can  be  divided  into 
Background,  Poem  and  General.  A few  on  background  afford  the 
student  a sympathetic  and  understanding  approach  to  the  poem. 
Questions  on  the  poem  itself  are  intended  to  help  indicate  the  line  of 
thought  followed  by  the  author,  and  general  questions  permit  of  a summ- 
ing up  of  important  facts,  a comprehensive  understanding  of  the  poem, 
and  where  possible  an  application  of  the  thought  or  idea  contained  in  it. 
The  following  questions  were  used  in  the  present  instance,  and  are  by 
no  means  exhaustive: 

Background: 

1.  Outline  the  career  of  Browning, 

2.  Sketch  the  historical  background  of  "Andrea  del  Sarto.” 

3.  What  led  Browning  to  write  the  poem? 

4.  What  is  a dramatic  monologue? 

Poem  : 

1.  Give  meanings  of  words  and  sections  indicated  in  the  text. 

2.  Describe  the  literary  style  of  Browning, 

3.  Why  is  the  poem  a dramatic,  monologue?, 

4.  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  poem  opens?  ...  . 

. 5,  What  request  dqes  Andrea  make  of  Lucrezia,  11. 13-19,  and  why  does  he  make  it  ) 

6.  What  is  the^si^mficancc  of  “Sp’h  1.  ’25?v 

7.  What  is' Andrea  describing  in  11.  33-40?  • 
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8.  What  comparison  does  Andrea  make  of  the  scene  he  describes  in  11.  41-49? 

9.  What  feature  of  his  work  is  Andrea  describing  in  11.  60-71  and  98-99? 

10.  What  quality  do  the  twenty  possess  that  Andrea  does  not?  (11.  79-87.) 

11.  Why  does  Andrea  describe  Raphael’s  work?  (11.  104-117.) 

12.  What,  according  to  Andrea,  did  he  need  to  make  him  “leave  the  ground”? 

(11.  149-164.) 

13.  How  does  Andrea  justify  his  failure?  (11.  140-149.) 

14.  Why  did  Andrea  leave  France?  (11.  166-172.) 

15.  What  promises  did  Andrea  make  to  keep  Lucrezia  by  his  side?  (11.  221-243.) 

16.  What  is  the  significance  of  “As  I choose”?  (11.  266.) 

17.  Whom  does  Andrea  blame  at  different  times  for  his  failure? 

18.  Mention  three  instances  of  Lucrezia’s  indifference  to  Andrea’s  work. 

19.  What  is  the  significance  of  Lucrezia’s  smile  in  each  case  where  it  is  mentioned 

in  the  poem? 

20.  What  references  are  there  throughout  the  poem  to  Lucrezia’s  greed  for  money? 
For  what  purpose  according  to  the  poem  does  she  need  money  on  this  particular 

occasion? 


General: 

1.  “Ah,  but  a man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp.”  (1.  97.)  This  line  is  said 

to  sum  up  the  main  thought  of  the  poem.  Show  that  this  is  so. 

2.  Give  a character  sketch  of  Andrea  and  of  Lucrezia. 

After  a few  minutes’  introductory  discussion  students  answer  the 
background  questions.  The  next  period,  after  a brief  discussion  of 
background,  the  poem  is  read.  This  reading  may  extend  over  two 
periods,  and  will  be  done  in  a manner  to  stress  the  conversational  nature 
of  the  poem,  the  style  of  the  author,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
dramatic  monologue.  During  the  reading  students  are  to  mark  any 
lines  which  have  special  appeal  or  general  application,  and  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  successive  periods  a minute  or  two  is  given  for  committing  these 
lines  to  memory.  The  benefits  of  quotation  have  been  previously 
discussed  with  the  class,  and  as  a result  of  this  feature  written  work 
abounds  in  quotation.  During  reading,  too,  special  words,  lines  and 
passages  are  indicated  for  intensive  study. 

With  the  reading  completed  work  is  begun  by  each  student,  and 
because  of  the  time  already  spent  on  the  poem  in  reading  and  discussion 
the  questions  are  done  rapidly.  Each  period  opens  with  a discussion  of 
the  work  completed,  with  the  reading  of  answers  and  comments  on  them, 
and  with  treatment  of  special  difficulties.  About  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
period  is  spent  in  this  way,  and  the  remainder  is  spent  by  the  pupil  in 
individual  work  and  by  the  teacher  in  supervision  and  guidance.  During 
the  supervision  it  is  advisable  to  see  each  student’s  work  almost  daily 
in  order  to  know  how  the  work  is  progressing,  and  what  difficulties  are 
being  met.  Under  this  method  it  will  be  found  that  students,  when  they 
run  into  difficulties,  attempt  to  solve  them  and,  failing  to  do  so,  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  teacher.  When  these  difficulties  are  of  a 
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general  nature  they  are  thrown  open  to  the  class  for  discussion,  and 
when  particularly  individual  the  teacher  guides  the  pupil  through  them. 
Students  seem  to  delight  in  arriving  at  a solution  of  a difficulty  with  as 
little  help  as  possible,  and  many  a conversation  is  interrupted  with 
“Oh,  thank  you,  I see  it  now.” 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  pupils  are  reflecting, 
as  they  work,  and,  as  the  work  nears  completion,  begin  bringing  up 
points  for  discussion  which  seem  to  be  the  result  of  such  reflection.  A 
record  of  the  points  discussed  in  “Andrea  del  Sarto”  revealed  the  follow- 
ing among  others: 

1.  Does  perfection  exclude  “soul”? 

2.  Is  there  a general  application  of  the  thought  contained  in  the 

poem? 

3.  Could  Andrea  do  other  than  choose  as  he  did? 

4.  Why  was  Lucrezia  a source  of  inspiration  to  Andrea  while  he  was 

in  France  and  not  while  he  was  at  home? 

5.  In  11.  70-97  Andrea  twice  uses  the  word  “Heaven”.  What  con- 

ception has  he  in  mind  in  each  case? 

As  soon  as  a student  has  completed  work  on  the  poem,  he  or  she  is 
permitted  to  read.  In  the  case  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  a few  had  finished 
by  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  nearly  all  by  the  end  of  the  sixth,  and  all  by 
the  end  of  the  seventh  day.  Books  used  by  the  pupils  are  secured  in 
the  following  manner:  On  the  completion  of  the  first  assignment  the 
student  is  sent  to  the  school  library,  and  there,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  librarian,  selects  a book  suited  to  the  needs  of  a class  in  English. 
Once  the  teacher  is  familiar  with  the  weakness  of  any  student  in  com- 
position he  will  stress  the  wisdom  of  reading  books  which  will  help 
overcome  such  weakness.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  their  books,  which 
are  taken  out  in  their  own  names,  in  the  English  room,  or  they  may  take 
them  home  and  bring  them  as  required.  At  the  beginning  nearly  all 
books  were  left  in  the  room,  but  there  is  a growing  tendency  to  take 
them  home.  Close  watch  is  kept  on  the  student’s  reading  both  by  the 
librarian  and  the  teacher  and  constructive  benefits  are  constantly 
aimed  at. 

During  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  last  period  of  the  assignment 
a brief  check  or  test  is  given  to  the  class,  written  or  oral,  and  so  designed 
as  to  bring  out  the  salient  points,  detect  weakness  or  error,  and  promote 
better  understanding.  This  check  is  not  made  too  elaborate,  but 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  show  that  each  student  has  a proper  grasp 
of  the  poem.  Should  weakness  be  indicated  on  the  part  of  any  student 
individual  attention  is  given. 

No  two  selections  will  be  handled  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Treat- 
ment will  depend  on  type  of  selection,  length  and  difficulty.  The 
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method  is  elastic  enough  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  details  suited  to 
any  needs,  and  yet  permit  of  following  the  general  principles  of  weekly 
assignment  throughout.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  study  each 
selection  and  to  make  his  approach  in  such  a way  that  the  object  desired 
is  achieved,  and  that  all  possible  benefit  is  obtained  by  the  pupil. 


British  History  in  the  Lower  School 

E.  L.  DANIHER 
University  Schools,  Toronto 

{Continued  from  the  issue  of  January) 

REFERENCES  are  to  the  books  in  the  list  on  page  171  in  the 
October,  1928,  issue  of  The  School.  A refers  to  the  Ontario 
Public  School  History  of  England;  B to  the  Ontario  High  School 
History  of  England. 

Part  Three:  Industrial  Period,  1760-1929 

SECTION  I:  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION,  REVOLUTIONARY  WARS,  REFORMS 

Lesson  I.  Improvements  in  Communications 

General  importance,  B,  432;  and  importance  to  industry. 

Wretched  condition  in  1760  of  roads  and  bridges;  no  canals.  B,  431;  C,  V,  182- 
185;  D,  II,  102. 

Demand;  industry  seeking  markets,  farmers  finding  ready  sale. 

Bridgewater  and  Brindley  build  canals.  B,  432;  C,  V,  188;  E,  VI,  90-97. 
Metcalfe,  Young,  Telford  (and  later  Macadam)  build  roads  and  bridges.  B,  432; 
C,  V,  186;  D,  II,  105;  E,  VI,  75-82. 

Effects  on  travel,  communication,  commerce,  farming.  C,  V,  187;  D,  II,  109; 
E,  VI,  84-86;  G,  XIII,  91-99. 

Lesson  II.  Changes  in  Agriculture 
Disadvantages  of  old  system. 

Demand  for  products;  putting  capital  in  land.  B,  435. 

How  enclosures  brought  about.  B,  435;  C,  V,  190-195;  E,  VI,  42-56. 

Effects.  B,  435,  436;  C,  V,  196,  197;  E,  VI,  56-60. 

— on  agriculture  (improvement). 

• — on  yeoman  class  (ruined;  many  went  to  towns) 

Lesson  III.  Rule  of  Landed  Autocracy;  Revolutionary  War 

Ideas  and  methods  of  George  III,  re  control  of  parliament  and  empire.  A,  288-292; 
B,  414. 

Effort  to  tax  American  Colonies  and  resistance.  A,  293-295;  B,  416-422. 

Forcing  the  issue;  war;  Declaration  of  Independence.  A,  295,  296;  B,  422-426. 
American  Colonies  lost.  A,  297;  B,  428-430. 
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But  Australia  a substitute.  (Substitute  reverse  map  of  one  on  others.) 

And  India  secure.  A,  302;  B,  455,  456,  459-462. 

Lesson  IV.  Science  and  Invention 

Iron  available  for  machinery,  etc.;  smelting  by  coal  1761.  A,  325;  B,  437; 
E,  VI,  113-119. 

Steam  engine  of  Watt,  1765-1785.  A,  325;  B,  437;  C,  V,  198-204;  E,  VI,  122-127. 
Cotton  won  out  in  spite  of  opposition.  B,  437;  C,  V,  205-213;  E,  VI,  99,  100. 
Drawing-rollers  of  Arkwright,  1769.  B,  438;  E,  VI,  104;  G,  XIII,  107. 
Spinning-jenny  of  Hargreaves,  1770.  B,  438;  E,  VI,  102. 

Mule  of  Crompton,  1779.  B,  438;  E,  VI,  107. 

Power-loom  of  Cartwright,  1788.  B,  438;  E,  VI,  139. 

Lesson  V.  Industrial  Revolution. 

B,  439,  440;  E,  VI,  164-165;  185-193. 

Hand  industry  ruined  by  adoption  of  machines. 

Unemployed  from  farms  and  villages  flocked  in  for  jobs.  Towns  grew. 

Cheaper  articles;  domestic  and  foreign  trade  increased;  wages  good. 

But  often  over-production;  trade  cut  by  wars;  unemployment;  doles. 

Lesson  VI.  Unlovely  Features  in  Social  Life 
Violence. 

* — press  gangs  and  crimp.  B,  453;  D,  II,  119-124;  G,  XIII,  81-83. 

—lack  of  police.  A,  300,301;  B,  443,  444;  D,  II,  124;  E,  VI,  12. 

Harsh  criminal  law. 

• — attempt  to  prevent  crime  by  harsh  punishments;  defeated  itself.  A,  328; 
B,  441;  D,  II,  124-128,  158-159. 

• — prisons  and  convict  colonies.  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry.  A,  327; 
B,  441-443;  D,  II,  129-131.  (Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.) 

Slave  trade.  Wilberforce.  A,  332;  B,  446. 

Generally  low  moral  tone. 

—lack  of  education,  roughness.  A,  332,  334;  D,  II,  112-118;  G,  XIII,  99-105. 
• — gambling,  drunkenness,  duelling.  B,  444;  D,  II,  152,  153. 

- — bribery,  corruption  indifference  in  high  places.  A,  305,  332;  E,  VI,  11. 

Lesson  VII.  Conditions  as  Reflected  in  Literature 

B,  448-450;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  etc. 

Poets. 

— Oiiver  Goldsmith,  1770. 

- — Wm.  Cowper  1790. 

* — Robt.  Burns,  1790. 

Political  and  Historical  Writers. 

• — Edmund  Burke,  1770. 

• — Adam  Smith,  1776. 

* — Edward  Gibson,  1778. 

Lesson  VIII.  The  Younger  Pitt  and  Charles  James  Fox 
Likenesses  and  differences.  A,  298-302;  B,  456-458. 

Pitt’s  ambitions  for  reforms.  A,  302,  303. 

Exigencies  of  war  changed  attitude  and  policies.  A,  305,  306;  B,  465. 

The  end  of  the  road.  A,  317;  B,  482. 
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Lesson  IX.  The  French  Revolution , i/gi-i/gg 

Conditions  bringing  on  the  revolution,  1791.  A,  303;  B,  462,  463. 

How  turned  to  war  on  others,  1792.  B,  463. 

England  drawn  into  war.  A,  304;  B,  464. 

Victories  on  sea.  A,  306-309;  B,  467-470. 

Revolution  passing  into  Napoleonic  wars. 

Lesson  X.  Troubles  in  Ireland  Added 

Own  parliament  (1782),  but  deficiencies.  A,  309,  310;  B,  472. 

Trade  restrictions  as  well.  B,  473,  474. 

United  Irishmen  (1791).  A,  311;  B,  474. 

Granting  citizenship  with  limitations  (1793).  A,  310;  B,  474. 

Orangemen  (1795).  A,  311;  B,  475. 

Rebellion  (1798).  A,  311;  B,  475. 

Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1801).  A,  312;  B,  476-478. 

Lesson  XI.  Fighting  Napoleon 

A,  313-322;  B,  478-497. 

Napoleon  First  Consul;  Peace  of  Amiens;  Napoleon’s  Reforms.  War  renewed, 
1803. 

— defeated  at  sea.  Trafalgar.  1805. 

— victorious  on  land.  Austerlitz.  1805. 

Attempt  to  hamstring  England. 

— Berlin  Decree,  1806. 

— Orders-in-Council,  1807. 

More  than  he  bargained  for. 

— Peninsular  War  absorbed  too  much.  1808-1812. 

• — Russian  Campaign  disastrous,  1812. 

Napoleon  exiled  to  Elba;  conditions  in  France;  Return. 

Waterloo,  1815. 

Lesson  XII.  After  the  War 

Common  cause  in  war  fostered  independence;  town  life  quickened  intelligence. 
Post-war  conditions. 

• — 1800  onward,  general  application  of  steam  power;  factories. 

• — child  labour  (greed  of  employers  and  maelstrom  of  competition). 

— 1815.  Disbanded  sailors  and  soldiers,  low  wages. 

■ — 1816.  Failure  of  harvest,  high  prices;  worse  outbreak  of  Luddites.  A,  325, 
326;  B,  501;  C,  V,  214-218;  D,  II,  161-168;  E,  VI,  65-70,  134-146, 
193,  194;  G,  XIII,  108,  109. 

Suppression  resorted  to.  Manchester  Riots  and  “Six  Acts”,  1819.  A,  324; 

B,  502,  503. 

More  liberal  and  confident  attitude. 

— 1823.  Romilly  and  Peel  tempering  criminal  law.  A,  328. 

— 1828-1829.  Offices  and  parliament  opened  to  Roman  Catholics.  A,  328; 
B,  504,  505. 

Lesson  XIII.  The  First  Reform  Bill,  1832. 

Great  injustice  in  lack  of  representation.  A,  329;  B,  502. 

Passage  of  Reform  Bill.  A,  330;  B,  506. 
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Provisions.  A,  331;  B,  506,  507. 

Limitations.  A,  331;  B,  507. 

Significance;  control  passing  over  to  industrial  England.  A,  331. 

Lesson  XIV.  Work  of  First  Reform  Parliament,  1833-34 

Abolition  of  slavery,  with  compensation.  A,  333;  B,  508. 

State  aid  to  education  recognized.  A,  334;  B,  452;  G,  XIII,  106. 
Factory  Act.  A,  335;  B,  508;  D,  II,  169,  170. 

Reform  of  Poor  Law,  1834.  A,  335;  B,  509. 


Canadian  History  in  the  Middle  School 

G.  M.  JONES 

{Continued  from  the  January  issue) 

Topic  VI  — From  what  peoples  has  our  population  come,  and  where  did  the  races  settle? 

1.  The  Indians  and  Eskimos.  Review  of  Topic  I (Oct.,  1928,  p.  174). 

2.  The  French. 

(a)  Earliest  settlements  in  Acadia  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  Review,  Topic 
II,  2 {h)  (Oct.,  1928,  p.  175). 

(b)  Later  French  settlement.  I,  Chap.  6;  II,  76,  80;  IV,  Chap.  5;  V,  53-4; 

XVI,  3D;  XVII,  23,  30. 

3.  English-speaking  settlers. 

(a)  Early  settlers  in  Acadia.  1,94,252-4;  11,123;  IV,  58-9,  61,  125;  V,  135-7; 
XVII,  22,  30. 

(b)  Early  traders  in  Canada.  I,  127-8,  270;  II,  176;  III,  574,  578;  IV,  145; 
V,  110-111. 

(c)  The  Loyalists.  I,  143-4,  169,  172-182;  II,  194-207;  III,  652-3,  931-2; 
IV,  157-67;  V,  122-8;  VII  (whole  volume) ; XI,  Chaps.  8,  9;  XII;  XIV, 
chaps.  4,  6-9;  XV,  passim;  XVII,  23;  30;  XVIII  and  XIX  (see  indexes). 

(1)  Cause  of  their  coming.  VII,  chaps.  3,  4. 

(2)  The  routea followed  and  difficulties  met  in  travel.  VII,  chaps.  6-10. 

(3)  Where  they  settled.  VII,  chaps.  6-10. 

(4)  Aid  from  British  Government.  VII,  chap.  11. 

(5)  Early  struggles.  VII,  chap.  13;  XII. 

(d)  Later  American  settlement  in  Canada.  II,  214;  IV,  179-183;  VII,  chap.  12. 

(e)  Settlers  mainly  from  the  British  Isles. 

(1)  In  Upper  Canada.  I,  170-1;  IV,  198-202;  V,  324-6;  XIV,  chap.  5. 

(2)  In  Lower  Canada.  IV,  202-3;  V,  324-6. 

(3)  In  the  Maritime  Colonies.  I,  252-4;  IV,  203-5;  V,  234-5. 

(4)  In  the  Red  River  Valley.  I,  274-5;  II,  219,  256,  327;  III,  948-9; 
IV,  290-3;  V,  235-6;  VIII,  chaps.  2-6;  XVI,  3M;  XVII,  30;  XX  (see 
index). 

(5)  In  British  Columbia.  1,279-82;  11,330-1;  IV,  297-9;  IX,  chaps.  1-7; 
XXI,  159,  195-206. 

(6)  Problems  of  the  Pioneers.  I,  172-82;  IV,  205-229,  294-7;  V,  238-9; 
XVI,  2F. 

4.  Early  censuses  and  estimates.  I,  166;  V,  321;  VI,  90-1;  XVII,  33. 

5.  Immigration  since  Confederation. 
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(a)  Small  immigration,  1867-1897.  I,  345;  V,  326;  VI,  189;  XVII,  30. 

( b ) Larger  immigration,  1897-1914.  I,  345-6;  IV,  382-3;  V,  326-8;  VI,  191; 
X,  218-27;  XVII,  30. 

( c ) Size  of  immigration  since  the  World  War.  VI,  191. 

( d ) Some  special  classes. 

(1)  Ruthenians.  IV,  443-7. 

(2)  Doukhobors.  IV,  449. 

(3)  Orientals.  I,  332,  349,  444;  IV,  388,  457,  458;  V,  327;  VI,  200-1; 
X,  252-5;  XVII,  30. 

( e ) Racial  origins  of  our  population  since  1871.  V,  323;  VI,  119-120;  XVII, 

28-9. 

(/)  Racial  origins  of  recent  immigrants.  V,  329;  VI,  192-3. 

(g)  Languages  spoken  by  the  people  of  Canada.  VI,  146. 

Topic  VII.- — Compare  Canada  to-day  with  the  British  North  American  Colonies  of  1840, 
and  with  the  Canada  of  1867 , in  respect  to  size,  population,  social  conditions,  transportation, 
commercial  development  and  industrial  development. 

1.  The  British  North  American  Colonies  in  1840.  I,  246-261;  IV,  319-333;  V,  199- 
210,  313;  XIII,  passim. 

(a)  Size.  XVII,  20. 

(b)  Population.  I,  167;  V,  322;  XVII,  33. 

(c)  Social  conditions. 

(d)  Education.  VI,  923,  936-7. 

(e)  Transportation.  VI,  644,  647;  XVII,  25. 

(/)  Commerce.  VI,  467-8. 

(g)  Industry.  VI,  325-6,  329,  400-1. 

2.  Canada,  1867.  I,  321-2,  327-332;  IV,  402-21,  426,  459;  V,  313-319. 

(a)  Size.  XVII, 5.21. 

(b)  Population  in  1871.  V,  322;  VI,  101;  XVII,  26,  33-4. 

(c)  Social  conditions. 

(d)  Education.  VI,  917,  923-4. 

( e )  Transportation.  VI,  645-660. 

(/)  Commerce.  VI,  468-70,  493-500. 

(g)  Industry.  VI,  283,  325-6,  329,  334-7,  401-7. 

3.  Canada  at  present. 

(a)  Size.  VI,  1,  5;  XVII,  22. 

(b)  Population  in  1921.  VI,  101;  XVII,  26,  34. 

(c)  Social  conditions.  VI,  section  12. 

( d ) Education.  I,  331,  393,  430-33;  VI,  section  11. 

(e)  Transportation  in  1926.  VI,  sec.  7;  XVII,  25-27. 

(/)  Commerce.  VI,  section  6. 

(g)  Industry.  VI,  section  5,  which  contains  a great  fund  of  information  from 
which  teacher  or  pupils  can  cull  the  outstanding  features. 

References:  I,  Grant,  H.S.  Hist,  of  Canada,  Ryerson;  II,  Roberts,  History  of  Canada, 
Macmillan;  III,  Tracy,  Tercentenary  History  of  Canada,  Collier;  IV,  McArthur, 
History  of  Canada,  Gage;  V,  Reeve,  Canada,  Oxford;  VI,  Canada  Year  Book,  1927-8, 
King’s  Printer,  Ottawa;  VII,  Wallace,  The  United  Empire  Loyalists,  C.  of  C.;  VIII, 
Wood,  The  Red  River  Colony , C.  of  C.;  IX,  Laut,  The  Cariboo  Trail,  C.  of  C.;  X, 
Skelton,  The  Day  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  C.  of  C.;  XI,  Wood,  The  Father  of  British 
Canada,  C.  of  C.;  XII,  Herrington,  Pioneer  Life  Among  the  Loyalists  in  Upper  Canada , 
Macmillan;  XIII,  Moodie,  Roughing  It  in  the  Bush  or  Life  in  Canada , Dodge  Pub.  Co.; 
XIV,  Skelton,  The  Backwoodswoman,  a Chronicle  of  Pioneer  Life  in  Upper  and  Lower 
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Canada , Ryerson;  XV,  Smith,  The  Pioneers  of  Old  Ontario , M.  of  C.;  XVI,  Ryerson 
Canadian  History  Readers , Ryerson  Press;  XVII,  Burpee,  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada, 
Nelson;  XVIII,  Bradley,  Lord  Dorchester , M.  of  C.;  XIX,  Mcllwraith,  Sir  Frederick 
Haldimand,  M.  of  C.;  XX,  Bryce,  Mackenzie , Selkirk,  Simpson , M.  of  C.;  XXI,  Coats 
and  Gosnell,  Sir  James  Douglas,  M.  of  C. 


Book  Reviews 

intelligence  Tests:  their  Significance  for  School  and  Society,  by  W.  F. 
Dearborn.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1928.  Pp.  XXIV+336.  This 
book,  as  we  should  expect  from  a professor  of  education  in  Harvard 
University,  is  a sane  and  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
present-day  testing  movement.  The  author  believes  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  a serious  attempt  at  the  evaluation  of  the  worth  of  intelligence 
tests.  Led,  perhaps,  by  his  own  special  work  on  performance  tests,  he  is 
inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  all  verbal  tests  of  intelligence.  He  upholds 
“ practical”  intelligence  in  contrast  with  “linguistic”  intelligence.  He 
argues  successfully  that  the  score  in  an  intelligence  test  depends  upon 
the  educational  environment  in  which  the  child  has  been  reared,  but 
fails  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  that  nature  is  of  little  account  in 
contributing  to  the  score.  As  a matter  of  fact  in  Chapter  V,  which  deals 
with  intelligence  and  achievement  in  school,  the  position  taken  in  earlier 
chapters  is  frankly  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  and  he  becomes  as  great 
an  educational  determinist  as  Whipple  or  Terman.  In  later  chapters, 
however,  he  returns  once  more  to  the  defence  of  Bagley. 

Technically  the  book  is  inferior  to  many  others  of  a similar  kind  on 
the  market,  but  it  remains  supreme  as  a mellow,  judicious  criticism  of 
current  interpretations  of  results.  The  whole  difficulty,  of  course, 
resides  in  the  eternal  problem  of  “nature  versus  nurture”.  When  the 
correlative  nature  of  the  two  factors  is  more  widely  realized  there  will 
be  less  polemic  in  the  educational  world,  and  greater  opportunity  for 
progress.  Yet,  after  all,  the  book  is  a very  good  one  and  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  testing  programmes  and  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  results  of  testing.  p.  s. 

Traditional  Examinations  and  New-Type  Tests,  by  C.  W.  Odell, 
Ph.D.  (The  Century  Co.)  This  volume  is  primarily  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher  in  active  service.  Most  of  us  have  felt  the  need  of  a review,  in 
convenient  size  and  form,  of  all  that  is  being  said  about  examinations 
and  the  new  tests,  in  periodicals  and  in  monographs.  Here  we  have  such 
a review,  setting  forth  in  a single  volume  a comprehensive  statement  of 
American  practice  with  regard  to  various  types  of  school  tests.  Where 
a point  is  controversial  both  sides  of  the  argument  are  presented.  The 
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discussion  covers  the  basic  principles  of  "good”  examinations,  the 
proper  scoring  of  pupils’  responses  (■ i.e .,  the  marking  of  examinations) 
and  the  special  purposes  best  served  by  the  traditional  examination  and 
by  the  new-type  test,  respectively.  j.  G.  A. 

A History  for  British  Schools.  Modern,  Vol.  II,  by  D.  C.  Somervell, 
M.A.,  published  by  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd.  1928.  Price  3s.  This 
volume  under  review  is  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  a series  on  world 
history  by  the  same  author.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  to  British 
students  of  secondary  schools  the  main  movements  of  world  history 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  The  story  in  this  volume  refers  to  the 
development  of  the  United  States  from  1783  to  the  present  time,  to  the 
alliances  and  growth  of  nationalism  and  democracy  in  Europe  since 
1815,  and  finally  to  the  Great  War  and  the  problems  resulting  from  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  1919.  Eleven  maps  in  black  and  white  contribute 
to  the  clearness  of  the  narrative.  Throughout  the  story  are  found  many 
contrasts  between  the  political  development  of  Great  Britain  and  that 
of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The  ninety  pages 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  tell  the  story  of  political  and 
economic  expansion  with  many  parallel  references  to  Europe  and  Great 
Britain.  For  students  of  the  Ontario  Upper  School  Modern  History 
Course  this  little  book  should  prove  very  helpful.  j.  F.  v. 

Philip's  New  School  Atlas  of  Universal  History.  George  Philip  & Son, 
London.  Agents  in  Canada,  E.  N.  Moyer  Company,  106-108  York  St., 
Torodto.  Price  in  London,  5s. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  teacher  of  history  this  is  by  all  odds  the  best 
atlas  the  writer  has  examined.  It  contains  145  coloured  maps,  48  maps 
and  plans  in  black  and  white,  and  a complete  index.  The  maps  and  plans 
deal  with  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  history  and  are  well  executed. 
The  introduction,  which  discusses  the  ancient  world,  the  shaping  of 
Europe,  European  states,  and  the  British  Isles  is  especially  valuable. 

j.  o.  c. 


ANNOUNCING- 

The  Kerr-Bryson  Personally  Conducted  All-Expense  Over- 
seas Tour,  leaving  Montreal  July  5th.  44  days.  Visiting 
British  Isles,  Belgium,  Holland,  Rhine  Valley,  Switzerland 
and  France.  For  further  particulars  apply  to: 

MARTIN  KERR,  B.A.,  A.  E.  BRYSON, 

4 Beulah  Ave.,  44  Silverthorn  Ave, 

Hamilton  Toronto,  9 
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200  Words  a Minute 


written  in 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 


As  a result  of  special  exami- 
nations held  in  March,  1928, 
and  May,  1928,  in  London 
by  the 


Peggie  Gibbons  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS  Les!ie  w Bear 


certificates  for  two  hundred  words  a minute  were  awarded  to  Miss  Peggie  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Leslie  W.  Bear,  who  were  respectively  nineteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  passing  the  examination.  Both  are  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 
These  certificates  are  the 

HIGHEST  4 WARDS  EVER  GRANTED 

for  shorthand  in  the  British  Isles  by  an  independent  public  examining  body. 

A trial  in  your  school  will  convince  you  that  Gregg  Shorthand  is  easiest  to 
learn , easiest  to  write , easiest  to  read. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

57  BLOCK  STREET,  WEST  -----  TORONTO 


Art  Teachers 
Do  You  Know 


that  Reeves  & Sons  Limited,  the  oldest  firm  of  artists’ 
materials  manufacturers  in  England,  having  been  in 
existence  for  163  years,  incorporated  a Canadian  com- 
pany two  years  ago  in  Toronto,  where  adequate  stocks 
are  carried  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Canadian 
schools  for  all  Painting  and  Drawing  supplies? 

A Canadian  catalogue  has  been  compiled  in  a manner 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  most  helpful  to  art 
teachers.  A copy  of  this  catalogue  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  if  you  will  just  send  your  school  address. 

Samples  of  any  of  our  materials  you  may  desire  to  test 
will  also  be  sent  to  you,  cheerfully. 


jggmiteU 


45  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto  2 
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A Problem-Outline  in  Introduction  to  Teaching , by  Maxwell  G.  Park, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  State  Normal  School,  Cortland, 
N.Y.  New  York,  The  Century  Co.  Price  $1.00.  The  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  specify  the  aims  and  objectives  of  an  introductory  course  in 
teaching  or  in  education;  to  provide  for  a convenient  and  effective 
method  of  note-making,  outlining,  organizing,  and  summarizing  the 
results  of  study;  to  develop  initiative  and  responsibility;  and  to  provide 
a syllabus  for  instructors  whose  overcrowded  teaching  schedules  make 
taxing  demands  upon  their  time  and  energy.  The  content  of  the  book 
consists  of  15  studies  organized  on  a problem  plan,  each  study  composed 
of  questions  and  exercises.  A consideration  of  these  studies,  which  are 
of  fundamental  concern  to  prospective  teachers,  involves  about  400 
problems  and  exercises.  There  are  in  addition  to  the  studies  twelve 
laboratory  or  observation  report  sheets,  which  are  perforated  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  instructor  when  completed.  References  are  made 
to  six  text-books  for  introductory  courses  in  education  and  teaching. 

F.  E.  C. 


History  of  Canada , by  Duncan  McArthur.  Cloth,  536  pages.  Toronto 
W.  J.  Gage  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1927.  Teachers  of  Canadian  history  will  wel- 
come this  new  volume  for  several  reasons.  The  matter  is  very  well 
arranged  so  that  a teacher  wishing  to  pursue  some  large  topic,  like  pioneer 
settlement,  has  his  material  together  in  a well  organized  chapter.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  other  text-book  known  to  the  reviewer  that  treats  this  topic 
more  satisfactorily.  A natural  result  of  the  excellent  arrangement  of 
material  is  that  the  treatment  of  the  various  topics  and  periods  is  par- 
ticularly clear.  Far  more  prominence  is  given  to  social,  economic,  and 
industrial  topics  than  in  older  texts.  This  is  a welcome  change  which 
one  may  hope  will  be  carried  still  further  in  future  texts.  The  amount 
of  material  presented,  and  especially  the  number  of  names  mentioned,  are 
probably  too  great  to  be  mastered  in  detail  by  pass  matriculation  classes, 


Dante.  From  a bronze  in  Florence.  No.  5169. 
Height  1ft.  7in.  Price,  $15.00. 

Select  your  Statuary  from  our  authentic 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  OF  SCULPTURE 

Caproni  galleries  hold  the  world’s  greatest  collection  of  au- 
thentic plastic  statuary.  These  are  shown  in  two  large 
books.  One  has  1600  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  illus- 
trations, for  decorative  purposes;  the  other  1300  subjects 
for  art  classes.  This  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on 
sculpture  in  existence.  These  books  are  indispensable  to 
your  art  library. 

SPECIAL  OFFER : Sent  postpaid,  to  schools  for  $1.00 
each.  One  dollar  is  refunded  on  a minimum  purchase  of 
$25  within  the  School  year.  10  per  cent  discount  to  schools. 

P.  P.  CAPRONI  & BROTHER 

INCORPORATED 

Galleries  and  Offices 

1914-1920  Washington  Street,  Itosfon,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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Myth,  Legend  and  History  Library 


Beautifully  illustrated  and  beautifully  narrated.  In  panelled  boards,  with 
pictorial  wrapper  in  colour. 

THREE  NEW  VOLUMES 


Rome  Through  Five  Centuries 

An  Historical  Survey  from  Early  Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era.  By  Donald  A.  Mackenzie.  With  eight  illustrations.  $1.50. 

Persian  Wonder  Tales 

Adapted  from  the  Persian  by  Major  C.  F.  Mackenzie,  C.I.E.  Lately  Political 
Department,  Government  of  India.  With  coloured  frontispiece  and  four 
illustrations  by  Allan  Carter.  $1.50. 


Christmas  and  Christmas  Lore 

By  T.  G.  Crippen.  With  eight  illustrations.  $1.50. 


The  Stories  of  the  Months  and 
Days 

By  R.  C.  Couzens.  The  Legendary 
and  Mythical  Lore  of  the  Year. 
With  eight  illustrations.  $1.50. 

Tales  from  Northern  Sagas 

By  Donald  A.  Mackenzie.  With  il- 
lustrations by  A.  E.  Haswell  Miller, 
R.S.W.  $1.50. 

Wonder  Tales  of  the  East 

By  Donald  A.  Mackenzie.  Illus- 
trated by  Warwick  Reynolds.  $1.50. 


Indian  Fairy  Stories 

By  Donald  A.  Mackenzie.  Illus- 
trations by  Maxwell  Armfield. 
$1.50. 

Wonder  Tales  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Myths 

By  Gladys  Davidson.  Fully  illus- 
trated. $1.50. 

In  Byways  of  Scottish  History 

By  Louis  A.  Barbe,  B.A.  With 
photogravure  frontispiece  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  $1.50. 


The  Story  of  the  Great  War: 

A Concise  History  of  the  European 
War.  By  Donald  A.  Mackenzie. 
With  thirty-two  illustrations,  maps, 
and  portraits.  $1.00. 


Wonder  Tales  from  Scottish  Myth 
and  Legend 

By  Donald  A.  Mackenzie.  Illus- 
trations by  John  Duncan,  A.R.S.A. 
$1.50. 


BLACKIE  & SON  (CANADA)  LIMITED 

1118  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO  5 
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but  the  very  amount  of  material  makes  the  book  an  excellent  one  to 
supplement  a shorter  text.  One  could  wish  that  all  high  school  pupils 
studying  Canadian  history  had  ready  access  to  this  new  text. 

G.  m.  j. 


Book  Notices 

{Notice  under  this  head  does  not  preclude  review  elsewhere ) 

ENGLISH 

Matriculation  English.  By  J.  W.  Marriott.  Cloth,  263  pages.  Price  25.  6 d.  “The 
work  has  been  planned  to  assist  teachers  of  English  in  public  schools,  secondary  schools, 
central  schools,  and  in  the  more  advanced  classes  in  evening  institutes.”  London, 
" George  G.  Harrap  and  Company,  1928. 

BIOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  AND  CIVICS 

Select  Documents  on  British  Colonial  Policy  1830-1860.  Edited  by  Kenneth  N.  Bell 
and  W.  P.  Morrell.  Cloth,  610  pages.  Price  $7.50.  Toronto,  The  Oxford  University 
Press,  1928.  “This  book  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  three  most  famous 
documents  of  British  colonial  policy  between  1830  and  1860— the  Durham  Report, 
Buller  on  Responsible  Government  for  Colonies,  and  Wakefield  on  The  Art  of  Colonization. 
To  make  room  for  hitherto  unpublished  material,  it  omits  the  documents  bearing 
on  the  constitutional  development  of  Canada  which  are  given  in  Professor  W.  P.  M. 
Kennedy’s  Documents  of  the  Canadian  Constitution.  Its  aim  is  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  colonial  policy  during  the  period,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  more  neglected,  but 
not  less  important,  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  to  provide  a convenient  form  for  material 
hitherto  scattered  over  many  blue-books  and  preserved  in  public  and  family  archives.” 

Canadian  Heroines  of  Pioneer  Days.  By  Mabel  Burns  McKinley.  Endorsed  by  the 
Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire.  Limp,  66  pages.  Price  40  cents.  Toronto, 
Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1629.  (The  Maple  Leaf  Series.) 

A Concise  History  of  Great  Britain.  By  D.  C.  Somervell,  M.A.  Cloth,  685  pages. 
Price  65.  6 d.  London,  G.  Bell  & Sons,  1928. 

MODERNS 

L' Epopee  de  T “ Emden'1 . par  Claude  Farrere  et  Paul  Chack.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Hartog,  M.A.  Cloth,  122  pages.  Notes.  Vocabulary.  Price  I5.  6 d.  London,  George  G. 
Harrap  & Co.,  1928.  (Harrap ’s  Modern  Language  Series.) 

Contes  Limousins.  By  Jean  Nesmy.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Gibson,  M.A.  Cloth,  92 
pages.  Price  15.  9 d.  London,  G.  Bell  & Sons,  1928.  (The  “Maitres  Conteurs”  series.) 


TO  ALL  CANADIAN  TEACHERS- 

IF  YOU  KNEW  the  real  value  of  SHORTHAND  as  a useful  convenience  in 
student  life— as  a real  factor  in  mind  and  muscle  improvement— and  as  a power 
to  earn  money  in  business  circles,  you  would  take  the  easy  way  to  competency  by 
using  your  spare  time  this  year  on  Shaw’s  Ef  ective  Hon  e Study  Course.  If  inter- 
ested, please  write:  The  Shaw  Schools,  Limited,  Head  Offices,  1130  Bay  8t.,  Toronto. 
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SEE  EUROPE  IN  1929 

AND  ATTEND 

THE  GENEVA  CONFERENCE 

The  Travel  Bureau  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  of  England 
and  Wales  has  for  sixteen  years  been  conducting  organized  all-expense 
European  tours  for  teachers  and  their  friends. 

Tours  from  30  days  at  $300  to  72  days  at  $720.  Sailings  late  in  June 
and  early  in  July. 

BEST  C.P.R.  BOATS 


Splendid  choice  of  tours.  Expert  educational  conductors. 

Thoroughly  efficient  organization. 

Full  information  from 


J.  W.  ANSLEY,  B.A,  B.Paed, 

102  Humbercrest  Blvd.,  Toronto. 

A.  D.  R.  FRASER,  B.A.Sc., 

1126  Pelissier  St.,  Windsor. 

A.  D.  HONE,  M.A., 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 


MISS  ANNA  BROWN, 

S3  Macpherson  Ave.,  Toronto. 

J.  H.  HARDY,  B.A, 

Perth,  Ontario. 

D.  D.  MacDONALD,  B.A,  D.Paed, 

411  Annette  St,  Toronto. 


A.  C.  LEWIS,  M.A.,  B.Paed., 

ONTARIO  ORGANIZER 


8 ENDERBY  ROAD  Y TORONTO  13 


Canadian 
Industrial  Reader 
$1.25 


To  show  our  children 
the  opportunities  of 
their  own  country  is 
the  aim  of  this  hand- 
somely illustrated  344 
page  volume.  There 
is  a challenge  in 
every  industry,  but 
knowledge  of  its 
opportunities  and 
difficulties  is  not 
easy  to  obtain. 
Special  chapters 
on  national  un- 
dertakings, com- 
munications, and 
vocational  guid- 
ance add  value 
to  the  book. 


For  the 
Tiny  Tots 
BANBURY 
CROSS 

12  titles,  2 for  25c. 

FAIRY  GOLD 
SERIES 

8 titles,  paper  boards, 
full  page  2 colour 
illustrations,  each  20c. 

SILENT  READERS 

Book  I (school  edition 
of  Wild  Folk  and  Their 
Ways)  Nature  stories, 
fully  illustrated.  45c. 

LETTERS  TO  GRADE  I. 


Practical  and 
Literary  English 
$1.50 


An  illustration  is  on  every 
page  of  this  attractive  series  of 
letters  from  children  in  every 
province,  telling  of  the  life  there. 
6 coloured  plates.  50c. 


J.  M.  DENT  & SONS,  Ltd. 

224  Bloor  St.  W.  Toronto  5 


An  amazing  variety  of 
material  in  this  most 
difficult  of  subjects — 
vocabulary  work,  his- 
tory of  language,  sen- 
tence and  paragraph 
development,  amusing 
and  interesting  anec- 
dotes, punctuation, 
pronunciation,  gram- 
m a r essentials, 
charts,  exercises, 
and  all  in  such 
profusion  of  nov- 
elty and  variety 
as  to  put  this 
book  by  G.  M. 
Jones  and  A. 
Yates  in  a class 
by  itself.  465 
pages,  37  il- 
lustrations. 
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German  Frequency  Word  Book.  Based  on  Kaeding’s  Hanfigkeitworterbuch  der 
deutschen  Sprache.  By  B.  O.  Morgan.  Paper,  87  pages.  Vol.  IX  of  the  Publications 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committee  on  Modern  Languages.  Toronto,  The  Mac- 
millan Co,  1928, 

SCIENCE 

; Air,  Water,  and  the  Chemistry  of  Plant  Life.  Based  on  the  Lectures  given  at  the 
VVye  Agricultural  College  by  Sir  John  Russel.  By  Martin  Alford  Fayers,  F.R.H.S., 
IJeadmaster  of  the  Mitchem  Gorringe  Park  Central  School.  Limp,  96  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price  Is.  9 d.  London,  George  Philip  & Son,  Ltd.,  32  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  4,  1928. 

I , ir- 

PRIMARY 

Exercises  in  English.  First  Book.  By  W.  S.  Beard.  Paper  62  pages.  Price,  9 d. 
London,  G Bell  & Sons,  1928. 

Little  Gem  Poetry  Books.  Infants  Book.  Edited  by  R.  K.  and  M.  L.  R.  Polkinghorne. 
Paper,  64  pages.  Price  6 d.  London,  G.  Bell  & Sons. 

GENERAL 

Parents  and  the  Pre-School  Child.  By  William  E.  Blatz,  M.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Toronto;  Director  of  the  St.  George’s  Schoo 
for  Child  Study:  Member  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Canadian  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene;  and  Consultant  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Clinic,  Toronto,  and  Helen 
McM.  Bott,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  charge  of  the  Parent  Education  Division  of  the  St. 
George’s  School  for  Child  Study,  Toronto;  and  Associate  in  Parent  Education  under 
the  Canadian  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Cloth,  306  pages.  Price, 
81.50.  Index.  Toronto,  J.  M.  Dent  & Sons,  Ltd.,  1928.  “In  designing  the  book,  the 
authors  have  kept  in  mind  the  needs  of  all  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  training  of 
young  children,  either  in  the  capacity  of  direct  supervision  or  in  the  capacity  of  adviser. 
The  former  would  comprise  mothers,  nurses,  teachers,  heads  of  institutions  for  the  care 
of  young  children;  the  latter  would  comprise  clinicians,  social  workers  and  public 
health  nurses,  etc.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  especially  devised  for  use  by  parent- 
education  groups.” 

Play  Day — The  Spirit  of  Sport.  By  Ethel  Perrin.  Opens  with  a Foreword  by  Mrs. 
Herbert  Hoover.  Explains  the  advantages  of  the  Play  Day  program  of  girls’  athletics. 
Gives  directions  for  organizing  and  holding  Play  Days  in  all  kinds  of  groups.  Contains 
detailed  accounts  of  15  Play  Days  held  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Sponsored 
by  the  Women’s  Division  of  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  “the  country’s 
foremost  leaders  of  athletics  and  recreation  for  girls.”  Illustrated,  80  pages.  Price  35 
cents.  American  Child  Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A Miniature  History  of  Music.  By  Percy  A.  Scholes.  For  the  general  reader  and 
the  student.  Paper,  53  pages.  Price,  35  cents.  Toronto.  The  Oxford  University  Press. 
1928. 

(i Continued  on  page  616) 


Sprotl’s  Famous  PENS 

are  made  from  the  best  Steel  in  the  World — 
by  Expert  Workmen — to  suit  the  exacting 
requirements  of 

No*.  I and  2 are  recommended  for  school 
use.  Send  for  sample  Process  Card  showing 
the  twelve  stages  of  manufacture. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO.,  - 383  Church  8t..  Toronto  2,  Ontario 
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SAFETY  FIRST  STORIES 

By  G.  I.  Brinkerhoff  and  C.  Rowe.  Illustrated 88 

Each  story  is  designed  to  teach  a lesson  in  accident  prevention  without  depicting 
incidents  that  are  in  any  way  gruesome.  The  exercises  that  follow  each  story  appeal 
to  the  puzzle  and  the  game  instincts,  and  serve  the  double  purpose  of  reinforcing 
directions  for  safety  and  of  compelling  children  to  search  for  meaning  in  what  they  read. 


The  Maple  Leaf  Series 

Canadian  Heroines  of  Pioneer  Days 

By  M.  B.  McKinley  Illustrated 40 

Stories  full  of  interest  and  action  about  women  who  were  the  early 
settlers  of  Canada.  A Supplementary  Reader  prepared  especially  for 
the  Canadian  Schools,  containing  such  famous  women  as  Laura  Secord, 
Abigail  Becker,  Madame  de  la  Tour,  Marguerite  de  Roberval, 
Madeleine  de  Vercheres,  Mrs.  Shubert,  Madame  Hebert,  Elizabeth 
McDougall,  Marie  Anne  Lagimoniere,  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Mance. 


NATURE  STORY  HOURS 

By  F.  W.  Brown  and  E.  A.  Waterbury.  Illustrated 75 

Among  stories  about  the  birds  and  animals  of  our  country  is  included  the  life  of 
the  well-known  naturalist  and  his  life  and  care  for  the  birds — Jack  Miner  and  his 
Bird  Sanctuary. 

Longmans,  Green  & Company 

Toronto  2,  Ontario 


WASHINGTON,  D C.  - PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.  - NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

(Personally  Conducted) 

THURSDAY  — MARCH  28th 

Lve.  Toronto  7.45  p.m. — C.P.R. 

Lve.  Hamilton  8.55  p.m. — T.H.&B. 

COST : Including  return  railroad  fare ; Pullman  fare ; eight 
nights’  excellent  hotel  accommodation ; motor  transfers,  stations 
to  hotels ; seven  sight-seeing  trips  by  motor  at  the  above  points 
(for  two  persons  occupying  a double  room  in  hotels  and  one 


lower  berth). 

From  TORONTO  69.00 

From  HAMILTON  67.00 


For  further  particulars  and  reservations  apply  to 

H.  E.  HEAL,  Canadian  Passenger  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, 307  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto — Telephone  Elgin  7229 
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Canadian  History  in  a New  Form 

You  can  really  teach  your  pupils  Canadian  history  through  supplementary 
reading  or  in  the  odd  spare  moment  with  these  most  convenient  little 

CANADIAN  HISTORY  READERS 

They  give  in  brief  but  still  very  enlightening  form  the  stories  of  the  lives 
and  achievements  of  men  and  women  who  have  really  built  up  Canada. 
A selection  from  the  forty  or  more  titles  already  published  is  given  below. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  the  whole  list  if  you  wish. 

HEROINES 

Madam  la  Tour — Mabel  Burkholder. 
Madeleine  de  V ercheres — E.  T.  Raymond. 


HEROES 

Sieur  de  Maisonneuve — Lome  Pierce. 
Count  de  Frontenac — Helen  B.  Williams. 
Marquis  de  Montcalm — J.  C.  Sutherland. 
Tecumseh — Lloyd  Roberts. 

Sir  Isaac  Brock — T.  G.  Marquis. 


EXPLORERS  AND  COLONISTS 

Jacques  Cartier — J.  C.  Sutherland. 

Samuel  de  Champlain—  Adrian  Macdonald. 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie — “ “ 

Lord  Selkirk — William  Martin. 

Captain  Cook: — Mabel  Burkholder. 

MASTER  HOLDERS 
Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton — Lome  Pierce 
John  Graves  Simcoe — C.  A.  Girdler. 

Joseph  Howe — D.  C.  Harvey. 

Lord  Strathcona — H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee — Isabel  Skelton. 
The  “History  Readers”  come  in  pocket  size . with  paper  covers  in  varied 
shades.  Price : 10c  each,  postage  2c. 


MISSIONARIES 

Pere  Jogues — Isabel  Skelton. 

Jean  de  Brebeuf — Isabel  Skelton. 
Father  Lacombe — H.  A.  Kennedy. 
Rev.  John  McDougall — Lome  Pierce. 
Father  Morice — Thomas  O’Hagan. 


Publishers 


THE  RYERSON  PRESS 


Toronto 


Rome,  Florence 
Milan 

L See  Italy 
First 

u 

Complete 
C Tour 

g July  6th 
Sept.  1st. 

R w . 

! war  tax  m- 
eluded 

g $695 

Paris— 

Interlaken 


NEW  YORK  TO  NAPLES  VT 

Geneva 

MOTORSHIP  AUGUSTUS 

32650  Tons 

Ship  de  luxe 

Only  Direct  Route — No  Doubling 
Back— Mediteranean  Sail — Saves 
Time — Money —Exhaustion . 

Compare  before  you  choose. 

Complete  details  on  request. 

W.  F.  TAKE,  B.A., 

Canadian  Organizer , 

872  McRae  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

WHITE  STAR  DORIC,  16,500  tons 

St.  Lawrence  Route. 

GLASGOW  to  MONTREAL 


See  Great  c 
Britain  * 
Last  q 

Cook's  cou- 
riers, hotels , L 
facilities 
throughout.  Q 

Special  rates 
for  Complete  G 
Geneva  Con- 
gress omit-  ]\| 
ting  Venice- 
Interlaken.  g 

Heidelberg — 
London 
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A Problem-Outline  in  Introduction  to  Teaching . By  Maxwell  G.  Park,  Head  of 
Department  of  Education,  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  New  York.  Limp,  84  pages, 
Size,  8X11  inches.  Price  $1.00.  New  York,  The  Century  Company,  1928. 

Vocational  Education  of  Junior  College  Grade.  By  G.  Vernon  Bennett,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Southern  California.  Cloth,  244  pages.  Price 
$2.75.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1928. 

State  Control  of  Secondary  Education.  By  Oliver  Leonard  Troxel.  Cloth,  232  pages. 
Price,  $2.50.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1928. 

i ^ The  American  Normal  School.  Its  rise  and  development  in  Massachusetts.  By 
Vernon  Lamar  Mangun.  With  an  introduction  by  Wm.  C.  Bagley.  Cloth,  460  pages. 
Price  $3.50.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1928. 

Contemporary  Municipal  Government  of  Germany.  By  Bertram  W.  Maxwell,  Ph.D. 
Cloth,  162  pages.  Price  $2.50.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York.  1928. 

The  Writers'  and  Artists'  Year-Book,  1929.  An  Annual  Directory  for  writers, 
artists  and  photographers.  Twenty-second  year  of  issue.  Cloth,  250  pages.  Price 
3 s.  6 d.  net.  London,  A.  & C.  Black,  Ltd.,  (Toronto,  The  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada). 


Notes  and  News 

Ontario 

Hugh  W.  Bryan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  principal  of  Renfrew  Collegiate  and 
Vocational  School,  died  in  a hospital  in  Toronto  on  December  29th 
following  an  attack  of  influenza.  He  had  been  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation  of  which 
he  was  an  ex-president.  Dr.  Bryan  was  born  in  Richmond,  Quebec, 
52  years  ago.  He  was  graduated  from  Queen’s  University  in  1895. 
After  a year  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy  he  was  appointed  classical 
master  of  Renfrew  Collegiate  in  September,  1896.  He  taught  in  Renfrew 
for  a few  years  and  then  went  to  the  Brockville  Collegiate  Institute, 
where  he  remained  until  1907,  when  he  returned  to  the  Renfrew  Collegiate 
as  classical  master.  In  1908  he  received  his  appointment  as  principal 
of  that  institution,  succeeding  the  late  Mr.  Charles  McDowell.  In  1925 
Queen’s  University  honoured  the  late  Mr.  Bryan  by  conferring  on  him 
an  LL.D.  His  passing  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  a very  wide  circle 
of  colleagues  and  friends,  among  whom  he  was  held  in  highest  esteem. 


FREE  to  introduce  “The  Dominion  Primer’* 

We  will  send  to  any  bona  fide  teacher,  on  receipt  of  five  cents  (Sc.)  to  cover 
postage,  a copy  of  this  excellent  simple  supplementary  Primary  Reader,  which  is 
designed  to  parallel  the  authorized  texts. 

Primary  reading  must  be  the  centre  of  enthusiasm,  discovery,  interest,  and  mental 
activity  for  every  child.  THE  DOMINION  PRIMER  provides  sense-training,  story- 
telling, dramatization,  games,  and  all  forms  of  thought-expression  essential  to  the 
general  development  of  children. 

Eighty  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colour.  Full  cloth"  bound,  stiff  board  cover, 
printed  on  thin,  tough  paper,  small  and  light  and  easily  handled  by  little  children. 

The  regular  price  of  this  book  (which  we  offer  free)  is  35  cents. 

w.  J.  GAGE  & CO.,  LTD.  - TORONTO 
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Outstanding  Features 

OF  OUR 

Service  to  Schools 


MAPS 

When  you  need  maps  or  globes — insist  on 
Johnston's.  They  have  no  equal  for  accuracy, 
legibility  and  beauty  of  coloring. 

All  of  the  present  editions  show  the  latest  terri- 
torial boundaries  and  other  features. 

Johnston’s  publications  are  recognized  by  Educa 
tional  authorities  throughout  the  British  Empire 
as  the  finest  obtainable. 

If  you  do  not  possess  a copy  of  our 
Catalogue  please  write  us  at  once 


The  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  & 

EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLIES 

129  Adelaide  Street  West  - - Toronto  2 


Resolve  to  Look  Lovely 
During  1929 

The  skin  is  Nature’s  cloak  of  beauty.  Just 
as  the  plant  blossoms  out  in  exquisite  petals,  so 
the  human  form  finds  its  loveliest  expression  in 
a beautiful  skin.  All  manner  of  skin  defects 
removed  by  the  Hiscott  treatments.  Pimples, 

Blackheads,  Rashes,  Brown  Patches,  Eczema,  etc., 
removed  by  Hiscott’s  famous  PRINCESS  COMPLEXION  PURIFIER. 
Removing  Sallowness  and  Wrinkles,  filling  the  Hollows  in  Face  and  Neck 
and  firming  the  Muscles  are  improvements  obtained  by  using  PRINCESS 
SKIN  FOOD.  Either  preparation  with  full  directions  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price— $1.50.  CONSULTATION  FREE.  Write  or  Call. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR,  WARTS  AND  MOLES 

Permanently  Removed  by  Electrolysis.  Particulars  on  Request. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  “ G ” — FREE 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  LIMITED 
59H  COLLEGE  STREET,  - TORONTO  2. 
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Mr.  Alex.  W.  Baird,  M.A.,  for  a number  of  years  Vice-Principal 
of  Renfrew  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School,  has  been  appointed  as 
principal  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  W.  Bryan.  Mr.  Baird  is  a 
Specialist  in  Modern  Languages  and  has  been  on  the  staff  of  Renfrew 
Collegiate  since  1908. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’ 
Federation,  held  in  Hamilton  in  December,  approximately  100  delegates 
attended,  representing  a membership  of  over  2,300  teachers.  Group 
insurance  and  uniform  contracts  were  among  the  subjects  discussed 
at  the  meetings.  Officers  for  1929  were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
W.  H.  Tuke,  Hailey  bury;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  H.  Hardy,  Perth,  and 
Miss  R.  McQueen,  Stratford;  Treasurer,  A.  S.  Zavitz,  Peterborough; 

Secretary,  S.  H.  Henry,  Toronto; 
Continuation  School  Representative, 
G.  A.  Clark,  Drayton;  Editor  of  The 
Bulletin,  Dr.  E.  A.  Hardy,  Toronto; 
Publicity  Representative,  A.  D. 
Fraser,  Windsor;  Vocational  Repre- 
sentative, A.  G.  McLeish,  Hamilton. 

Dr.  David  A.  Maxwell,  for  48 
years  inspector  of  schools  for  South 
Essex,  died  on  January  3rd  at  Kings- 
ville in  his  83rd  year.  Dr.  Maxwell 
obtained  his  first  certificate  as  a teach- 
er in  1861  at  the  age  of  16.  Previous 
to  his  appointment  as  inspector  he 
was  principal  of  the  public  school  in 
Strathroy.  In  1878  he  was  appoint- 
ed as  inspector  for  South  Essex  and 
became  widely  known  as  an  able  and 
diligent  administrator.  He  retired 
in  1926.  For  many  years  he  also 
inspected  the  schools  of  Windsor, 
Walkerville  and  Ford  City.  For  63  years  he  has  been  a teacher  or 
inspector  in  Ontario,  and  his  service  is  believed  to  have  established  a 
record. 


Incorporated 


>rpori 

1832 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Reserve  F and 
$20,000,000 

Capital  ■ II  lj  lmillV  Ul  11U  T /I  JViU  1 ill  Total  Assets 

$10,000,000  $265,000,000 

branches  throughout  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  Newfoundland, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  in  the  United  States  at  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York  and  in  London,  England. 

A GENERAL  RANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 
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SYSTEMATIC  SAVING 

We  believe  that  a systematic  plan  of  investment  is  of  great 
assistance  in  reaching  financial  independence. 

Small  amounts  regularly  invested  at  6%  soon  form  im- 
portant investment  accounts.  When  the  interest  is  re-invested 
the  growth  in  the  account  is  even  more  impressive. 

We  have  been  of  assistance  to  many  investors  in  the  past 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  any  way  possible. 

Full  particulars  upon  request. 

R.  A.  Daly  & Co. 

LIMITED 

80  KING  STREET  WEST 

TORONTO 


LARGEST  AND  OLDEST 
COLOUR  FIRM 

for 

SCHOOLS  IN  CANADA 

We  find  that  Teachers 
are  often  in  a position 
to  recommend  to  their 
Boards  purchase  of 
our  art  materials. 

Will  YOU  too  write  us 
for  samples  to  be  tried 
by  you  and  passed  on 
to  your  Board  ? 

Write  right  now. 

THE  ARTISTS  SUPPLY  CO.  Ltd. 

77  YORK  ST.,  TORONTO 


PAMPHLETS 

FRENCH 

The  Phonograph  in  the  French 
Class  -------  .06 

French  Pronunciation  and 
Phonetic  Transcription  - .20 

THE  SCHOOL 

371  Bloor  Street  W.  Toronto  6 
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Quebec 

The  influenza  epidemic  was  quite  extensive  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
as  elsewhere,  taking  its  toll  of  death  among  pupils  and  teachers.  Prin- 
cipal Arthur  C.  Harlow,  of  Herbert  Symonds  School,  Montreal,  died  of 
pneumonia  in  his  fifty-first  year.  Mr.  Harlow,  who  came  to  Montreal 
in  1911,  was  principal  of  William  Lunn  School,  then  Royal  George 
School,  and  later  was  in  charge  of  the  new  school  called  Herbert  Symonds 
School  in  Notre  Dame  de  Grace.  Mr.  Harlow  was  honorary  president 
of  the  Montreal  Ski  Club,  and  an  official  of  the  Canadian  Ski  Association. 

Principal  W.  O.  Briegel,  of  Lome  School,  has  been  transferred  to 
Herbert  Symonds  School  to  succeed  the  late  Principal  Harlow.  Principal 
W.  L.  Duncan  has  been  transferred  from  Dufferin  School  to  Lome. 
Principal  J.  W.  Perks  has  been  appointed  principal  of  William  Lunn 
School,  Montreal,  and  Louis  DeBelle,  of  Victoria  School,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the  school  at  Tetreaultville. 

The  next  annual  Convention  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Pro- 
testant Teachers  of  Quebec  will  be  held  in  Montreal  High  School  on 
October  10th,  11th  and  12th,  1929.  It  is  hoped  by  means  of  the  pro- 
gramme to  make  it  a “ Canada  Year”  with  special  attention  to  historical, 
geographical  and  industrial  aspects  of  Canadian  life. 

The  nominating  committee  has  been  appointed  as  follows:  Principal 
C.  N.  Crutchfield,  B.A.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Convenor;  Principal  T.  Dick, 
B.A.,  Montreal;  Miss  Jessie  N.  Norris,  B.A.,  Montreal  West;  Mrs. 
Catherine  Jenks,  B.A.,  Knowlton;  Principal  H.  G.  Hatcher,  B.A., 
Sherbrooke. 

Ten  students  completed  the  first  short  Course  Elementary  Class  on 
December  20th,  and  have  received  Elementary  Diplomas  valid  in  the 
Protestant  schools  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  These  diplomas  were 
awarded  by  the  Protestant  Central  Board  of  Examiners  which  had  its 
meeting  at  Macdonald  College.  The  Board  further  granted  certificates 
of  admission  to  twenty-five  students  who  will  attend  the  Second  Short 
Course  Elementary  Class  commencing  February  1st,  1929. 

All  but  three  students  of  the  First  Short  Course  received  positions 
to  teach  in  the  Province,  as  follows:  Miss  Ursula  Bozer,  Mansonville; 
Miss  Ruth  Burns,  Barnston;  Miss  Minnie  Clifford,  St.  Amedee;  Miss 
Kathleen  Hawley,  Dunkin;  Miss  Esther  Lancaster,  Westbury;  Miss 
Edna  Moncrieff,  Rouge  Valley. 

Manitoba 

The  Winnipeg  School  Board,  at  its  December  meeting,  appointed 
Major  D.  M.  Duncan  successor  to  Dr.  Daniel  McIntyre  as  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Major  Duncan  has  had  a long  and  distinguished 
career  in  educational  matters  in  Winnipeg. 
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He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto  with  honours  in  1894. 
In  1895  he  became  classical  master  in  the  Winnipeg  Collegiate  Institute. 
During  his  career  as  a teacher  he  made  a deep  impression  upon  the 
students,  particularly  the  boys.  Fond  of  sport  himself,  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  students  and  demonstrated  what  team-play  really  meant. 

In  1908  he  was  appointed  Registrar  of  the  University,  but  returned 
to  the  school  system  after  two  years.  In  1912  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Superintendent  to  Dr.  McIntyre  and  retained  this  position  until  his 
recent  advancement.  During  the  World  War  Major  Duncan  went 
overseas  with  the  43rd  Cameron  Highlanders.  On  his  return  he  became 
Director  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

Major  Duncan  has  shown  a great  deal  of  interest  in  community  life. 
He  was  the  prime  mover  in  connection  with  the  Federated  Budget,  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  was 
President  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Winnipeg  Canadian  Club.  Amid 
all  this  activity  he  has  found  time  to  do  considerable  writing.  The 
Story  of  the  Canadian  People  has  been  in  use  in  the  schools  of  several  Pro- 
vinces for  many  years.  For  some  time  he  edited  the  Western  School 
Journal.  In  short,  Major  Duncan  is  a thoughtful,  cautious,  big-hearted 
man,  who  can  be  firm  when  occasion  demands,  and  who  always  keeps 
in  view  the  better  things  that  lie  before. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED! 

The  Autobiography  of  a Teacher  of  French 

With  Preliminary  Chapters  from  Various  Sources 

292  pages  and  5 illustrations 

By  JOHN  SQUAIR 

$2.50  postpaid 

This  contribution  to  the  History  of  the  University  of  Toronto  was  completed 
with  the  exception  of  the  Index,  prior  to  the  sudden  death  of 
the  late  Professor  Squair,  February  15th,  1928. 

By  the  same  author , published  in  IQ27 

A History  of  the  Townships  of  Darlington  and  Clarke 

(including  Bowmanville  and  Newcastle) 

609  pages  with  many  illustrations 

$3.00  postpaid 

Order  from 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARDS  and  BOARDS  of  EDUCATION 

are  authorized  by  law  to  establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL,  COMMERCIAL 
AGRICULTURAL,  MINING 

AND 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER 
OF  EDUCATION 

DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION 

is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools  and  classes  are  under  the 
direction  of  An  Advisory  Committee. 

Application  for  attendance  should  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the 
School. 

In  addition 

Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses 
of  Study  in  Public,  Separate,  Continuation  and  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes.  

Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 

Toronto,  1929. 
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Nelson’s 

Pictures  of  Canadian  History 


will  give  to  the  history  lesson,  that  sense  of  reality  and  vitality 
that  is  essential  if  “the  past  is  to  share  in  the  moulding  of  the 
future”. 


The  subjects  are : — 
The  Coming  of  the  Loyalists. 
Mackenzie  at  the  Pacific. 

The  Pioneer. 

Laura  Secord. 

Meeting  of  Fur  Traders. 
Battle  of  Fish  Creek. 


Jacques  Cartier  Erects  the  Cross. 
Champlain  Discovers  Georgian  Bay. 
The  Order  of  Good  Cheer. 

La  Verendrye. 

The  Founding  of  Halifax. 
Wolfe’s  Landing  at  Quebec. 


Painted  in  full  colour,  by  Charles  W.  Jefferys  and  Henry 
Sandham.  Each  picture  measures  18"  by  24".  A specimen, 
mounted  on  board  and  lacquered  $2.50 

A pamphlet  giving  full  details  of  the  subjects  and  prices, 
on  request. 


THOMAS  NELSON  & SONS,  Limited 

77  Wellington  St.  West  TORONTO  2 


Canadian  Geography 


After  months  of  preparation  and  unforseen  delays  we  announce  the 
new  series  of  Canadian  Geography  Filmslides  for  classroom  still 
picture  projection.  This  fine  series  has  been  arranged  and  prepared 
for  us  by 


The  complete  series  is  composed  of  the  subjects  listed  below.  Each 
subject  is  supplied  with  comprehensive  questions  and  notes.  The 
Filmslides  are  ready.  The  printed  notes  for  the  first  four  are  off  the 
press ; the  remainder  to  follow  early  in  the  new  year  and  will  be  sup- 
plied on  completion.  Meantime  the  titles  to  the  remaining  pictures 
are  being  supplied  in  typed  form. 

These  Filmslides  are  being  supplied  at  $3.00  per  single  roll,  or  $2.50 
each  in  the  entire  set.  There  is  an  average  of  50  pictures  to  a roll. 


From  the  popularity  of  Filmslides  in  other  subjects,  we  know  there 
will  be  a big  demand  for  this  splendid  series  in  whole  or  in  part. 

If  you  are  not  now  a Filmslide  user,  or  in  fact  do  not  practise  visual 
instruction  by  projection  in  any  form,  let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Just 
drop  us  a card — no  obligation  of  course. 


Note — Our  entire  business  is  devoted  to  projection  in  all  its 
branches.  We  are  specialists  in  Lantern  slides,  Filmslides  and 
lanterns. 


THE  FILM  and  SLIDE  COMPANY  of  CANADA  LIMITED 


DRUMMOND  BLDG.,  PARIS  BLDG.,  CREDIT  FONCIER  BLDG- 


PROFESSOR  G.  A.  CORNISH, 
University  of  Toronto 


1.  Canada. 

2.  Maritime  Provinces. 

3.  Quebec. 

4.  Ontario. 

5.  Prairie  Provinces. 

6.  British  Columbia. 

7.  Northern  Canada. 

8.  United  States,  Part  I. 

9.  United  States,  Part  II. 

10.  West  Indies. 


11.  England,  Part  I. 

12.  England,  Part  II. 

13.  Scotland. 

14.  Ireland. 

15.  India. 

16.  Asia,  excluding  India. 

17.  South  Africa. 

18.  Central  Africa. 

19.  New  Zealand. 

20.  Australia. 
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